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CURRENT AND FUTURE WORLDWIDE 
THREATS TO THE NATIONAL SECURITY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 2005 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m. in room SD- 
106, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator John Warner (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Warner, McCain, Inhofe, 
Roberts, Sessions, Talent, Cornyn, Thune, Levin, Kennedy, 
Lieberman, Bill Nelson, E. Benjamin Nelson, Dayton, and Clinton. 

Committee staff members present: Judith A. Ansley, staff direc- 
tor; and Leah C. Brewer, nominations and hearings clerk. 

Majority staff members present: Charles W. Alsup, professional 
staff member; Gregory T. Kiley, professional staff member; Thomas 
L. MacKenzie, professional staff member; Lynn F. Rusten, profes- 
sional staff member; and Richard F. Walsh, counsel. 

Minority staff members present: Richard D. DeBobes, Democratic 
staff director; Evelyn N. Farkas, professional staff member; Rich- 
ard W. Fieldhouse, professional staff member; Creighton Greene, 
professional staff member; Bridget W. Higgins, research assistant; 
and William G.P. Monahan, minority counsel. 

Staff assistants present: Catherine E. Sendak, Bridget E. Ward, 
Nicholas W. West, and Pendred K. Wilson. 

Committee members’ assistants present: Cord Sterling, assistant 
to Senator Warner; John A. Bonsell, assistant to Senator Inhofe; 
Chris Arnold, assistant to Senator Roberts; Arch Galloway II, as- 
sistant to Senator Sessions; Mackenzie M. Eaglen, assistant to Sen- 
ator Collins; Russell J. Thomasson, assistant to Senator Cornyn; 
Bob Taylor, assistant to Senator Thune; Mieke Y. Eoyang, assist- 
ant to Senator Kennedy; Frederick M. Downey, assisant to Senator 
Lieberman; Elizabeth King, assistant to Senator Reed; Richard 
Kessler, assistant to Senator Akaka; William K. Sutey, assistant to 
Senator Bill Nelson; and Eric Pierce, assistant to Senator Ben Nel- 
son. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner. Good morning. The committee meets this 
morning to hear from the very distinguished Director of Central In- 
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telligence (DCI), Porter Goss, and the Director of Defense Intel- 
ligence, Admiral Lowell Jacoby. We welcome you. 

There are few if any precedents for the challenges our Intel- 
ligence Community faces in this post-September 11 world. The se- 
curity of our Nation and the success of our Armed Forces of the 
United States and their security themselves is so dependent on the 
hard work of thousands and thousands of civilians and uniformed 
persons who are proud to say they are professionals and comprise 
the overall U.S. intelligence system. We salute them and we thank 
them. 

We are entering an important new era for our Intelligence Com- 
munity. Last fall, Congress passed and the President signed into 
law the Intelligence Reform Act of 2004. Ambassador Negroponte 
has been nominated to be the first Director of National Intelligence 
(DNI), and we have been fortunate as American citizens to have 
the continuing public services of Director Goss. 

During the time of transition it is of utmost importance that crit- 
ical intelligence support our national leadership as well as our bat- 
tlefield commanders. Indeed, intelligence support should continue 
to improve. At the same time, it is important that all elements of 
our Intelligence Community, all approximately 15 departments and 
agencies, seize the opportunity to improve our intelligence capabili- 
ties as best they can. 

In a time of war we tend to focus on current military operations 
and we do ask both of our witnesses to give us their best estimates 
regarding the threats our forces are facing in Iraq and Afghanistan 
and elsewhere in the world, and their assessment of the political 
process in this region, particularly Afghanistan and Iraq, and how 
that political process blends into not only intelligence-gathering, 
but also the security of our forces. 

We must not lose sight of the other threats around the world. It 
is complex and ever-changing. Indeed, the Korean peninsula, Iran, 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and missile 
technologies, and accelerating military buildup under way in 
China, are trends which bear on our current security situation and 
future. 

A special interest of the committee is the evolving situation in 
the Middle East. After years of violence and hopelessness that has 
fueled terrorism and discontent throughout the region and indeed 
throughout the world, there are signs of change and hope: free elec- 
tions in Iraq, the call for democracy, an end to the Syrian occupa- 
tion in Lebanon, free elections in the Palestine territories, a prom- 
ising commitment to peace by President Abbas, electoral reform in 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and elsewhere, and the list goes on. I would 
hope our witnesses would comment on that. 

Again, I thank you for your service. 

Senator Levin. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and let me first join 
you in welcoming our witnesses to our committee this morning and 
to this hearing on the threats facing the United States. 

We need to have credible intelligence to wisely address these 
threats. The Intelligence Community’s massive intelligence failures 
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before the Iraq War, set forth in the 500-page report of the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence, understandably raised questions 
about the reliability of intelligence assessments. Making decisions 
based on faulty intelligence risks the lives of our men and women 
in the Armed Forces. Decisions based on erroneous intelligence rel- 
ative to Iran and North Korea, for instance, could be life and death 
decisions for millions and indeed for nations. 

Faulty intelligence plays into the hands of those in the world 
who bear us ill will. Because our credibility globally has been 
harmed by the intelligence failure in Iraq, there is less support 
from people and nations around the world for the United States 
and for the war on terrorism. As Admiral Jacoby says in his pre- 
pared statement, “Multiple polls show favorable ratings for the 
United States in the Muslim world at all-time lows.” While there 
are a number of reasons for the situation to which that statement 
refers, I believe that having been so wrong on our intelligence as- 
sessments before the Iraq war was a significant contributor to this 
negative view of the United States. 

Harmful consequences to our security follow from such a situa- 
tion because we depend on other people and other nations to pro- 
vide us with valuable tips in information, i.e., intelligence. When 
we face future international security crises based on our Intel- 
ligence Community’s assessment that there is a threat, we will un- 
doubtedly seek the support and cooperation of the international 
community. It will be harder to secure that cooperation if our intel- 
ligence is not viewed as credible and objective. 

Admiral Jacoby also notes in his opening statement that, “Most 
Iraqis see Coalition Forces as occupiers and as a major cause of the 
insurgency.” I hope that the new Iraqi Government will as a mat- 
ter of the highest priority invite the international community, in- 
cluding the United States, to have military forces in Iraq. I believe 
that such an invitation could help to change the perception that we 
are an occupying force to one of an invited partner, working with 
the Iraqi security forces to bring stability to Iraq. Such an explicit 
invitation from the new Iraqi Government could also lead more 
countries, including Muslim countries, to provide troops, training, 
equipment, and other resources to Iraq. Such a change in percep- 
tion could facilitate a greater willingness of the Iraqi people to pro- 
vide intelligence on the insurgents, could reduce the numbers of 
deaths and injuries among Coalition Forces, could lead to an ear- 
lier takeover of security by Iraqis and to our earlier departure. 

Finally, I would note that since this time last year Congress 
passed the Intelligence Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 
2004. I hope that the reforms that are under way will improve our 
ability to deal with threats to our Nation and to our people and I 
would be interested in hearing what our witnesses could tell us 
about whatever progress may have been made in implementing In- 
telligence Community reforms to this point. 

This committee has a special responsibility to the men and 
women of our Armed Forces to be vigilant on intelligence programs 
because decisions to use military force and planning for military 
operations depend so heavily on intelligence. Our witnesses are 
keenly aware of their heavy responsibility and we look forward to 
their testimony. 
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Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator Levin. 

Director Goss, we are prepared to have your statement. We wel- 
come you to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PORTER J. GOSS, DIRECTOR OF 
CENTRAL INTELL I GENCE 

Mr. Goss. Thank you, Chairman Warner and Ranking Member 
Levin, thank you, for the opportunity to be here today. I would ask 
unanimous consent that my full statement could be made part of 
the record so I could abbreviate my statement, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Without objection, and that will likewise 
apply to Admiral Jacoby. 

Mr. Goss. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Levin: Thank you so much for the 
opportunity to be here today. I hope to accomplish a number of 
things during this time. I want to briefly share with you my 
thoughts relative to the threats that are facing the United States 
in the coming years. But by virtue of the unclassified nature of this 
setting, I am not going to go into a great deal of detail, and I do 
look forward to a more in-depth discussion of the threats with the 
committee in our closed session. 

I also want to discuss the broader issue of capabilities the Intel- 
ligence Community requires to face these threats. The capabilities 
issue is one that fundamentally impacts the way we support policy- 
makers and warfighters, and of course we need your help with the 
capabilities question. 

The war on terrorism has presented the Intelligence Community 
with challenges unlike any before. In response, we have changed 
some of the ways we gather secrets. We are facing small groups of 
terrorists and extremists, rather than standing armies. They oper- 
ate out of homes and caves rather than military bases and govern- 
ment entities. They do not necessarily wear uniforms, they do not 
always use conventional ordinance, and they do not observe norms 
and standards of civilized society. Only a few individuals may know 
the complete plan of any given terrorist plot. 

Professional interrogation has become a very useful and nec- 
essary way to obtain information to save innocent lives, to disrupt 
terrorist schemes, and to protect our combat forces. The United 
States Government has had documented success protecting people 
and capturing terrorists with such information. As I have publicly 
said before, the United States Government does not engage in or 
condone torture. 

We will continue to be successful and take terrorists and extrem- 
ists off the battlefield, but these are risky activities we undertake 
and I will be asking the men and women of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) to take even more risks, justifiable risks, in the 
months and days to come. I would much rather explain why we did 
something than why we did nothing, and I am asking your support 
in that endeavor. 

The volume and scope of information that the Intelligence Com- 
munity collects, processes, and provides to policymakers and 
warfighters has grown tremendously. We face several issues here. 
First, I believe we have made great strides in improving the infor- 
mation flow between analysts at the CIA, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (FBI), Department of Homeland Security (DHS), and 
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others. We still face challenges. We all understand this and we are 
working hard to improve the information-sharing in all directions, 
horizontal and vertical, and those are some of the implementations 
that Senator Levin was referring to in his opening remark. 

Second, as we continually vet sources of threat information we 
need to do better at discerning what is a real threat and what is 
just wishful thinking and to establish a threshold for devoting ana- 
lytical and operational resources, which are precious, to track down 
a lead. Establishing this threshold is also critical to our ability to 
provide intelligence on options for strategic decisions and to give 
the American public an accurate assessment of the actual threat 
facing this country. 

Third, for all the successes we have had and the advances we 
have made, serious and unnecessary damage has been caused by 
media leaks. Unauthorized disclosure of classified information 
threatens the survivability of the sources and methods that we de- 
pend upon. We have lost opportunity, if not capability, because of 
irresponsible leaks and this has made it easier for our enemies. 

Collecting secrets and keeping them secret is only half the battle. 
Having intelligence that is actionable and is acted upon through 
clearly defined mechanisms is just as critical. Terrorists brought 
the war to our soil. We have taken the war to them. Sometimes 
this requires what we euphemistically call a kinetic solution on for- 
eign soil. We have to be able to use all of the tools at our disposal 
and understand the consequences of how we use them. Dealing suc- 
cessfully with dangerous terrorists requires rapid application of 
proper capabilities, whether the U.S. Government is conducting 
planned strikes or exploiting targets of opportunity. 

I welcome the President’s directive to increase the CIA’s human 
intelligence (HUMINT) and analytical capabilities by nearly half. 
The good news is that smart, eager, and talented people are apply- 
ing for work in record numbers. Recruiting, training, equipping, 
and retaining the new, more diverse work force will be a growing 
endeavor, and it is one we have under way. 

To do so, I want to help establish a National University of Intel- 
ligence, not just for the CIA but for all agencies within the Intel- 
ligence Community. This will be one initiative I will bring to the 
DNI when he gets started. This will help define a new Intelligence 
Community culture, better coordinate the way we do business 
across government, and enhance a willing cooperation among all. 

I look forward to DNI’s confirmation and leadership in bringing 
together the collective efforts of our Intelligence Community. He 
will be faced with decisions about how information is collected, pre- 
pared, and delivered to the President and to other senior leaders 
and customers. I am ready to help DNI marshall the efforts and 
resources of the domestic and intelligence operations of Intelligence 
Community agencies, not just in the war on terrorism, but also in 
our other necessary global endeavors. 

As I turn over the DCI responsibilities for the Intelligence Com- 
munity, I am confident that the 15 agencies in the Intelligence 
Community will rally around the DNI and bring their unique abili- 
ties to bear on the joint mission of making America safer. 

Now, turning to those specific threats other than terrorism, I will 
not attempt to cover everything that could go wrong in the year 
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ahead. That would be a very long list. We must and do concentrate 
our efforts, experience, and expertise on matters that are most 
pressing, and obviously defeating terrorism is one. Protecting the 
homeland goes with that; stopping proliferation of WMD and, of 
course, the proliferation of drugs. More people are killed every year 
from illegal use of drugs in this country than by terrorism. Foster- 
ing stability, freedom, and peace in the most troubled regions of the 
world obviously is at the top of our list as well. 

Mr. Chairman, defeating terrorism will remain our top objective. 
Widely dispersed terrorist networks present real danger to U.S. na- 
tional security interests at home and abroad. Our reporting indi- 
cates al Qaeda is intent on finding ways to circumvent U.S. secu- 
rity enhancements, to strike Americans and our homeland. Their 
intent, perhaps their passion, to harm us for being who we are, is 
just as vital as it ever was. 

Our reporting that al Qaeda or another group wants to use 
chemical, biological, radiological, and/or nuclear weapons cannot be 
ignored. The threat from the Sunni jihadist movement is broad. We 
have witnessed this in Madrid, Bali, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
and of course many other places. It is worth noting that other 
groups in Pakistan, Southeast Asia, Central Asia, East Africa, and 
Europe also pose a significant threat to our security and interests. 
In Iraq, Zarqawi merged his organization with al Qaeda last year, 
seeking to bring about the final victory in his version of Islam over 
the infidels and apostates. 

Under proliferation, let me begin with Libya, a good news story 
and one that shows that with patient perseverance the Intelligence 
Community can tackle and achieve remarkable things. In 2004, 
Tripoli followed through with a range of steps to disarm itself of 
WMD and ballistic missiles. The U.S. continues to work with Libya 
to clarify some discrepancies in that declaration, but all in all we 
are seeing some very helpful cooperation from Tripoli these days. 

Looking at North Korea and Iran, we have different issues. 
Pyongyang has announced it has a nuclear weapon capability. Con- 
cern remains that Iran could utilize the uranium enrichment tech- 
nology it is pursuing to achieve a nuclear weapon. 

In other areas of concern more traditionally, we go to the coun- 
tries. In China, Beijing’s military modernization and modernization 
buildup, which I know has not gone unnoticed by this committee, 
are posing new questions for us. Improved Chinese capabilities 
seemingly threaten U.S. forces in the region. China’s recent legisla- 
tion on anti-secession speaks for itself. 

In Russia, the attitudes and actions of the former Committee for 
State Security of the Former Soviet Union (KGB) associates that 
President Putin has placed in positions of power throughout the 
Russian Government may be critical determinants of the course 
Putin will pursue in the year ahead. 

In the Middle East, the election of Palestinian President 
Mahmoud Abbas, of course, marks a very welcome step forward. 
There nevertheless are real hurdles ahead as the Palestinian lead- 
ership tries to rebuild the Palestinian Authority and to counter ter- 
rorist groups that could destabilize the current calm and derail 
talks. They have apparently not lost their desire to do that. 
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In Southeast Asia, the Philippines is struggling with prolonged 
radical Islamic and communist rebellion and the presence of terror- 
ists seeking safe haven and training bases. Thailand is plagued 
with an increasingly volatile separatist threat in its southeastern 
provinces and the risk of escalation remains there. 

In Africa, chronic instability in countries such as the Sudan and 
Nigeria and in areas such as the Horn of Africa will continue to 
hamper counterterrorism efforts and offer potential sanctuary for 
terrorists. 

In Latin America, the region is entering a major electoral cycle 
in 2005-2006 when Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Venezuela, and now Bolivia are scheduled to hold 
presidential elections. Several key countries in the hemisphere are 
potential flash points in 2005, including Venezuela, Haiti, Colom- 
bia, and Cuba. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, again I want to thank you for this 
opportunity. There are an awful lot of sore spots out there on this 
globe. We are trying to stay on top of them so we are well informed 
and can keep you informed, so that we all can take the appropriate 
actions on behalf of the United States of America. The help of your 
committee to this exercise will be invaluable to us. 

I thank you for the opportunity to be here to say that and to an- 
swer the questions you may have for me. I would be very happy 
to expand on assessments, as you suggested, Mr. Chairman, on the 
situation and the opportunities ahead of us in Afghanistan and 
Iraq, should you so desire. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Goss follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Porter J. Goss 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Levin, members of the commit- 
tee. It is my honor to meet with you today to discuss the challenges I see facing 
America and its interests in the months ahead. These challenges literally span the 
globe. My intention is to tell you what I believe are the greatest challenges we face 
today and those where our service as intelligence professionals is needed most on 
behalf of the U.S. taxpayer. 

We need to make tough decisions about which haystacks deserve to be scrutinized 
for the needles that can hurt us most. We know in this information age that there 
are endless haystacks everywhere. I do want to make several things clear: 

• Our officers are taking risks, and I will be asking them to take more 
risks — justifiable risks — because I would much rather explain why we did 
something than why we did nothing. 

• I am asking for more competitive analysis, more collocation of analysts 
and collectors, and deeper collaboration with agencies throughout the Intel- 
ligence Community. Above all, our analysis must be objective. Our credibil- 
ity rests there. 

• We do not make policy. We do not wage war. I am emphatic about that 
and always have been. We do collect and analyze information. 

With respect to the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), I want to tell you that my 
first few months as Director have served only to confirm what I and Members of 
Congress have known about CIA for years. It is a special place — an organization of 
dedicated, patriotic people. In addition to taking a thorough, hard look at our own 
capabilities, we are working to define CIA’s place in the restructured Intelligence 
Community — a community that will be led by a new Director of National Intel- 
ligence (DNI) — to make the maximum possible contribution to American security at 
home and abroad. The CIA is and will remain the flagship agency, in my view. Each 
of the other 14 elements in the community will continue to make their unique con- 
tributions as well. 

Now, I turn to threats. I will not attempt to cover everything that could go wrong 
in the year ahead. We must, and do, concentrate our efforts, experience and exper- 
tise on the challenges that are most pressing: defeating terrorism; protecting the 
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homeland; stopping proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and drugs; 
and fostering stability, freedom, and peace in the most troubled regions of the world. 
Accordingly, my comments today will focus on these duties. I know well from my 
30 years in public service that you and your colleagues have an important respon- 
sibility with these open sessions to get information to the American people. But I 
also know all too well that as we are broadcasting to America, enemies are also tun- 
ing in. In open session I feel I must be very prudent in my remarks as DCI. 

TERRORISM 

Mr. Chairman, defeating terrorism must remain one of our Intelligence Commu- 
nity’s core objectives, as widely dispersed terrorist networks will present one of the 
most serious challenges to U.S. national security interests at home and abroad in 
the coming year. In the past year, aggressive measures by our intelligence, law en- 
forcement, defense and homeland security communities, along with our key inter- 
national partners have dealt serious blows to al Qaeda and others. Despite these 
successes, however, the terrorist threat to the U.S. in the homeland and abroad en- 
dures. 

• Al Qaeda is intent on finding ways to circumvent U.S. security enhance- 
ments to strike Americans and the homeland. 

• It may be only a matter of time before al Qaeda or another group at- 
tempts to use chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear (CBRN) weap- 
ons. 

• Al Qaeda is only one facet of the threat from a broader Sunni jihadist 
movement. 

• The Iraq conflict, while not a cause of extremism, has become a cause for 
extremists. 

We know from experience that al Qaeda is a patient, persistent, imaginative, 
adaptive, and dangerous opponent. But it is vulnerable and we and other allies have 
hit it hard. 

• Jihadist religious leaders preach millennial aberrational visions of a fight 
for Islam’s survival. Sometimes they argue that the struggle justifies the 
indiscriminate killing of civilians, even with CBRN weapons. 

Our pursuit of al Qaeda and its most senior leaders, including Osama bin Laden 
and his deputy Ayman al-Zawahiri is intense. However, their capture alone would 
not be enough to eliminate the terrorist threat to the U.S. homeland or U.S. inter- 
ests overseas. Often influenced by al Qaeda’s ideology, members of a broader move- 
ment have an ability to plan and conduct operations. We saw this last March in 
the railway attacks in Madrid conducted by local Sunni extremists. Other regional 
groups — connected to al Qaeda or acting on their own — also continue to pose a sig- 
nificant threat. 

• In Pakistan, terrorist elements remain committed to attacking U.S. tar- 
gets. In Saudi Arabia, remnants of the Saudi al Qaeda network continue 
to attack U.S. interests in the region. 

• In Central Asia, the Islamic Jihad Group (IJG), a splinter group of the 
Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan, has become a more virulent threat to U.S. 
interests and local governments. Last spring the group used female 
operatives in a series of bombings in Uzbekistan. 

• In Southeast Asia, the Jemaah Islamiyah (JI) continues to pose a threat 
to U.S. and Western interests in Indonesia and the Philippines, where JI 
is colluding with the Abu Sayyaf Group and possibly the Moro Islamic Lib- 
eration Front (MILF). 

• In Europe, Islamic extremists continue to plan and cause attacks against 
U.S. and local interests, some that may cause significant casualties. In 2004 
British authorities dismantled an al Qaeda cell and an extremist brutally 
killed a prominent Dutch citizen in the Netherlands. 

Islamic extremists are exploiting the Iraqi conflict to recruit new anti-U.S. 
jihadists. 

• These jihadists who survive will leave Iraq experienced in and focused on 
acts of urban terrorism. They represent a potential pool of contacts to build 
transnational terrorist cells, groups, and networks in Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
and other countries. 

• Zarqawi, who merged his organization with al Qaeda last year, has 
sought to bring about the final victory of Islam over the west, and he hopes 
to establish a safe haven in Iraq from which his group could operate 
against “infidel” western nations and “apostate” Muslim governments. 
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Other terrorist groups spanning the globe also pose persistent and serious threats 
to U.S. and western interests. 

• Hizballah’s main focus remains Israel, but it could conduct lethal attacks 
against U.S. interests quickly upon a decision to do so. 

• Palestinian terrorist organizations have largely refrained from directly 
targeting U.S. or western interests in their opposition to Middle East peace 
initiatives, but pose an ongoing risk to U.S. citizens that could be killed or 
wounded in attacks intended to strike Israeli interests. 

• Extremist groups in Latin America are still a concern, with the Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC) — possessing the greatest capabil- 
ity and the clearest intent to threaten U.S. interests in the region. 

• Horn of Africa, the Sahel, the Mahgreb, the Levant, and the Gulf States 
are all areas where “pop up” terrorist activity can be expected. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Mr. Chairman, Afghanistan, once the safe haven for Osama bin Laden, has start- 
ed on the road to recovery after decades of instability and civil war. Hamid Karzai’s 
election to the presidency was a major milestone. Elections for a new National As- 
sembly and local district councils — tentatively scheduled for this spring — will com- 
plete the process of electing representatives. 

President Karzai still faces a low-level insurgency aimed at destabilizing the coun- 
try, raising the cost of reconstruction and ultimately forcing Coalition Forces to 
leave. 

• The development of the Afghan National Army and a national police force 
is going well, although neither can yet stand on its own. 

IRAQ 

Since the successful completion of elections in January, the winning parties have 
been negotiating peacefully to create a new government and have pledged to include 
all of Iraq’s major groups, even Arab Sunnis who largely stayed away from the polls, 
in drafting the new Iraqi constitution. 

Low voter turnout in some Sunni areas, however, and the post-election resump- 
tion of insurgent attacks — many against Iraqi civilian and security forces — indicate 
that the insurgency achieved at least some of its election-day goals and remains a 
serious threat to creating a stable representative government in Iraq. 

Self-determination for the Iraqi people will largely depend on the ability of Iraqi 
forces to provide security. Iraq’s most capable security units have become more ef- 
fective in recent months, contributing to several major operations and helping to put 
an Iraqi face on security operations. Insurgents are determined to discourage new 
recruits and undermine the effectiveness of existing Iraqi security forces. 

• The lack of security is hurting Iraq’s reconstruction efforts and economic 
development, causing overall economic growth to proceed at a much slower 
pace than many analysts expected a year ago. 

• Alternatively, the larger uncommitted moderate Sunni population and 
the Sunni political elite may seize the post electoral moment to take part 
in creating Iraq’s new political institutions if victorious Shia and Kurdish 
parties include Sunnis in the new government and the drafting of the con- 
stitution. 


PROLIFERATION 

Mr. Chairman, I will now turn to the worldwide challenge of proliferation. Last 
year started with promise as Libya had just renounced its WMD programs, North 
Korea was engaged in negotiations with regional states on its nuclear weapons pro- 
gram, and Iran was showing greater signs of openness regarding its nuclear pro- 
gram after concealing activity for nearly a decade. Let me start with Libya, a good 
news story, and one that reflects the patient perseverance with which the Intel- 
ligence Community can tackle a tough intelligence problem. 

LIBYA 

In 2004 Tripoli followed through with a range of steps to disarm itself of WMD 
and ballistic missiles. 

• Libya gave up key elements of its nuclear weapons program and opened 
itself to the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 

• Libya gave up some key chemical weapon (CW) assets and opened its 
former CW program to international scrutiny. 
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• After disclosing its Scud stockpile and extensive ballistic and cruise mis- 
sile research and development efforts in 2003, Libya took important steps 
to abide by its commitment to limit its missiles to the 300-km range thresh- 
old of the Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR). 

The U.S. continues to work with Libya to clarify some discrepancies in the dec- 
laration. 


NORTH KOREA 

Since early February, Pyongyang has announced it was suspending participation 
in the Six-party talks underway since 2003, declared it had nuclear weapons, af- 
firmed it would seek to increase its nuclear arsenal, and said it was no longer bound 
by its self-imposed moratorium on launching missiles. When it was still at the nego- 
tiating table, the North had been pushing for a freeze on its plutonium program in 
exchange for significant benefits, rather than committing to the full dismantlement 
that we and are our partners sought. 

• In 2003, the North claimed it had reprocessed the 8,000 fuel rods from 
the Yongbyon reactor, originally stored under the Agreed Framework, with 
IAEA monitoring in 1994. The North claims to have made new weapons 
from its reprocessing effort. 

• We believe North Korea continues to pursue a uranium enrichment capa- 
bility drawing on the assistance it received from A.Q. Khan before his net- 
work was shutdown. 

North Korea continues to develop, produce, deploy, and sell ballistic missiles of 
increasing range and sophistication, augmenting Pyongyang’s large operational force 
of Scud and No Dong class missiles. North Korea could resume flight-testing at any 
time, including of longer-range missiles, such as the Taepo Dong-2 system. We as- 
sess the TD-2 is capable of reaching the United States with a nuclear-weapon-sized 
payload. 

• North Korea continues to market its ballistic missile technology, trying 
to find new clients now that some traditional customers, such as Libya, 
have halted such trade. 

We believe North Korea has active CW and biological weapons programs and 
probably has chemical and possibly biological weapons ready for use. 

IRAN 

In early February, the spokesman of Iran’s Supreme Council for National Security 
publicly announced that Iran would never scrap its nuclear program. This came in 
the midst of negotiations with the European Union-3 (EU-3) members (Britain, Ger- 
many, and France) seeking objective guarantees from Tehran that it will not use 
nuclear technology for nuclear weapons. 

• Previous comments by Iranian officials, including Iran’s Supreme Leader 
and its Foreign Minister, indicated that Iran would not give up its ability 
to enrich uranium. Clearly, that technology can be used to produce fuel for 
power reactors. However, we are more concerned about the dual-use nature 
of the technology that could also be used to achieve a nuclear weapon. 

In parallel, Iran continues its pursuit of long-range ballistic missiles, such as an 
improved version of its 1,300 km range Shahab-3 medium range ballistic missile 
(MRBM), to add to the hundreds of short-range SCUD missiles it already has. 

Even since September 11, Tehran continues to support terrorist groups in the re- 
gion, such as Hizballah, and could encourage increased attacks in Israel and the 
Palestinian Territories to derail progress toward peace. 

• Iran reportedly is supporting some anti-coalition activities in Iraq and 
seeking to influence the future character of the Iraqi state. 

• Conservatives are likely to consolidate their power in Iran’s June 2005 
presidential elections, further marginalizing the reform movement last 
year. 

• Iran continues to retain in secret important members of al Qaeda, caus- 
ing further uncertainty about Iran’s commitment to bring them to justice. 

CHINA 

Beijing’s military modernization and military buildup is tilting the balance of 
power in the Taiwan Strait. Improved Chinese capabilities threaten U.S. forces in 
the region. 
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• In 2004, China increased its ballistic missile forces deployed across from 
Taiwan and rolled out several new submarines. 

• China continues to develop more robust, survivable nuclear-armed mis- 
siles as well as conventional capabilities for use in a regional conflict. 

A mild thaw in cross-strait relations, following the first-ever non-stop flights 
across the strait, may be eclipsed by Beijing’s anti-secession law and Taipei’s con- 
stitutional reform agenda. Beijing enacted on 14 March an anti-secession law Taipei 
characterizes as a “war-authorizing law.” Taipei’s National Assembly will vote this 
summer on constitutional reforms that Beijing has warned are part of a timeline 
for independence. If Beijing decides that Taiwan is taking steps toward permanent 
separation that exceed Beijing’s tolerance, we believe China is prepared to respond 
with various levels of force. 

China is increasingly confident and active on the international stage, trying to en- 
sure it has a voice on major international issues, secure access to natural resources, 
and counter what it sees as U.S. efforts to contain or encircle China. 

New leadership under President Hu Jintao is facing an array of domestic chal- 
lenges in 2005, such as the potential for a resurgence in inflation, increased depend- 
ence on exports, growing economic inequalities, increased awareness of individual 
rights, and popular expectations for the new leadership. 

RUSSIA 

The attitudes and actions of the so-called “siloviki” — the ex-KGB men that Putin 
has placed in positions of authority throughout the Russian government — may be 
critical determinants of the course Putin will pursue in the year ahead. 

• Perceived setbacks in Ukraine are likely to lead Putin to redouble his ef- 
forts to defend Russian interests abroad while balancing cooperation with 
the west. Russia’s most immediate security threat is terrorism, and 
counterterrorism cooperation undoubtedly will continue. 

• Putin last summer publicly acknowledged a role for outside powers to 
play in the CIS, for example, but we believe he is nevertheless concerned 
about further encroachment by the U.S. and North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) into the region. 

• Moscow worries that separatism inside Russia and radical Islamic move- 
ments beyond their borders might threaten stability in Southern Russia. 
Chechen extremists have increasingly turned to terrorist operations in re- 
sponse to Moscow’s successes in Chechnya, and it is reasonable to predict 
that they will carry out attacks against civilian or military targets else- 
where in Russia in 2005. 

Budget increases will help Russia create a professional military by replacing 
conscripts with volunteer servicemen and focus on maintaining, modernizing and ex- 
tending the operational life of its strategic weapons systems, including its nuclear 
missile force. 

• Russia remains an important source of weapons technology, materials 
and components for other nations. The vulnerability of Russian WMD mate- 
rials and technology to theft or proliferation is a continuing concern. 

POTENTIAL AREAS FOR INSTABILITY 

Mr. Chairman, in the Middle East, the election of Palestinian President Mahmud 
Abbas marks an important step and Abbas has made it clear that negotiating a 
peace deal with Israel is a high priority. There nevertheless are hurdles ahead. 

• Redlines must be resolved while Palestinian leaders try to rebuild dam- 
aged Palestinian Authority (PA) infrastructure and governing institutions, 
especially the security forces, the legislature, and the judiciary. 

• Terrorist groups, some of who benefit from funding from outside sources, 
could step up attacks to derail peace and progress. 

In Africa, chronic instability will continue to hamper counterterrorism efforts and 
pose heavy humanitarian and peacekeeping burdens. 

• In Nigeria, the military is struggling to contain militia groups in the oil- 
producing south and ethnic violence that frequently erupts throughout the 
country. Extremist groups are emerging from the country’s Muslim popu- 
lation of about 65 million. 

• In Sudan, the peace deal signed in January will result in de facto south- 
ern autonomy and may inspire rebels in provinces such as Darfur to press 
harder for a greater share of resources and power. Opportunities exist for 
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Islamic extremists to reassert themselves in the North unless the central 
government stays unified. 

• Unresolved disputes in the Horn of Africa — Africa’s gateway to the Mid- 
dle East — create vulnerability to foreign terrorist and extremist groups. 
Ethiopia and Eritrea still have a contested border, and armed factions in 
Somalia indicate they will fight the authority of a new transitional govern- 
ment. 

In Latin America, the region is entering a major electoral cycle in 2006, when 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and Venezuela 
hold presidential elections. Several key countries in the hemisphere are potential 
flashpoints in 2005. 

• In Venezuela, Chavez is consolidating his power by using technically 
legal tactics to target his opponents and meddling in the region, supported 
by Castro. 

• In Colombia, progress against counternarcotics and terrorism under 
President Uribe’s successful leadership may be affected by the election. 

• The outlook is very cloudy for legitimate, timely elections in November 
2005 in Haiti — even with substantial international support. 

• In Cuba, Castro’s hold on power remains firm, but a bad fall last October 
has rekindled speculation about his declining health and succession sce- 
narios. 

In Southeast Asia, three countries bear close watching. 

• In Indonesia, President Yudhoyono has moved swiftly to crackdown on 
corruption. Reinvigorating the economy, burdened by the costs of recovery 
in tsunami-damaged areas, will likely be affected by continuing deep-seated 
ethnic and political turmoil exploitable by terrorists. 

• In the Philippines, Manila is struggling with prolonged Islamic and Com- 
munist rebellions. The presence of JI terrorists seeking safe haven and 
training bases adds volatility and capability to terrorist groups already in 
place. 

• Thailand is plagued with an increasingly volatile Muslim separatist 
threat in its southeastern provinces, and the risk of escalation remains 
high. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Director Goss. That was an ex- 
cellent and comprehensive statement. We will have a closed session 
in SH-219, the Intelligence room, immediately following the com- 
pletion of our questioning here. So there may be issues which re- 
quire you to withhold full answers at this session and await the 
closed. 

Admiral Jacoby. 

STATEMENT OF VADM LOWELL E. JACOBY, USN, DIRECTOR, 
DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Admiral Jacoby. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, 
members of the committee. It is my honor and privilege to rep- 
resent the dedicated men and women of Defense Intelligence and 
to take this opportunity to thank this committee for its longstand- 
ing and continued support for their efforts. 

In my short opening comments here, I would like to talk about 
a few developments over the past year. Let me begin in the war 
on terrorism. The primary threat for the foreseeable future remains 
a transnational network of Islamic extremists who are hostile to 
the U.S. and our interests. That movement has changed in the last 
12 months away from one that was centrally directed by al Qaeda 
leadership to one that we now term an al Qaeda-associated move- 
ment. This is a movement of like-minded Sunni Islamic groups who 
interact, share resources, and work to achieve shared goals. 

We judge that the terrorist groups, particularly al Qaeda, remain 
interested in chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear weapons 
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and they have a stated intention to conduct an attack exceeding 
the destruction of September 11. 

Underlying the rise of extremism are political and socio-economic 
conditions that leave mostly young male adults alienated. I have 
spoken in previous years about failing education systems in the Is- 
lamic states that contribute to the appeal of extremism and groups 
like al Qaeda, which certainly capitalize on the economic and politi- 
cal disenfranchisement. Many historical local conflicts, as the DCI 
has mentioned, such as those in Indonesia, the Philippines, and 
Thailand, are generating new support for al Qaeda and present 
new al Qaeda-like threats as part of the Sunni movement. 

Turning to Iraq, insurgents continue to demonstrate an ability to 
increase their attacks around key events, but I would also notice 
that yesterday with the stand-up of the new government that the 
Iraqi security forces were very successful in conducting a day of 
high-level activity with low level of attacks. But since the January 
30 election I believe we have seen some changes. Attacks have 
averaged about 60 per day and in the last 2 weeks have dropped 
to approximately 50 per day and appear to be dropping still fur- 
ther, which brings them considerably below the high level of activ- 
ity that existed last November. 

Also, the attacks are basically confined to four provinces that are 
in the Sunni heartland in the vicinity around Baghdad. In recent 
weeks, they have actually concentrated on Baghdad and three cit- 
ies in that same four-province area. So there may in fact be a 
change in the character of the insurgency and their attack plan- 
ning, but I would also hasten to add it is too early to say whether 
this is a trend. We need to be watchful and assess these changes 
as we see them evolve. 

We believe that the Sunni Arabs, dominated by the Baathists 
and the former regime elements, comprise the core of the insur- 
gency. There are foreign jihadists, most notably those that have 
sworn their allegiance to an operative by the name of Zarquawi. 
They account for a fraction of the overall violence. However, the 
level of destruction that their attacks cause and the amount of pub- 
licity that they generate gives them disproportionate kind of impact 
on events inside Iraq. 

The keys to success inside Iraq remain improving security with 
an Iraqi lead, rebuilding civil infrastructure and the economy, and 
creating a political process that all ethnic groups see as legitimate. 

Shifting to WMD and missile proliferation, this is the second 
most immediate and significant threat to our Nation and to inter- 
national stability. The efforts in Iran to continue a nuclear weap- 
ons-related effort and their efforts in the area of missile develop- 
ment remain worrisome. North Korea considers nuclear weapons to 
be critical to its survival. Its recent declaration just highlights that 
fact. They also continue with missile programs. 

Many nations are modernizing and expanding their ballistic mis- 
sile systems and they are a key part of China’s military moderniza- 
tion program. But as Senator Levin said in his opening comments, 
China continues to modernize its forces across a broad range of 
conventional and missile capabilities and also those kinds of capa- 
bilities that allow them to coordinate the efforts of their military 
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in a more sophisticated way than previously existed. This also re- 
mains a concern. 

This committee has asked me in the past what keeps me awake 
at night and I was thinking about that as I was preparing for this 
testimony. Senator Inhofe, I believe you have asked that on occa- 
sion. My answer this year for you is what keeps me awake is that 
we are facing a variety of sophisticated global threats of increasing 
complexity and lethality, and these are threats to the U.S., to our 
allies, and also to our friends. At the same time we are sustaining 
very high operational tempo with our people and our capabilities. 
So we are in the situation of simultaneously executing our oper- 
ations at a very high operational tempo and reforming and trans- 
forming at the same time. 

So what keeps me awake at night is we have very weighty deci- 
sions to make in terms of priority in the way ahead and I hope that 
we are making good decisions as we move forward. 

In response to Senator Levin’s question about what are we doing 
today, we are focusing more resources and capabilities on assessing 
the Islamic world so we can better understand the drivers for ex- 
tremism. We need greater collection and more analysts devoted to 
key countries who are making those shifts as part of our plan. 

In the area of proliferation of WMD and missiles, the key there 
is achieving true penetrating collection and an all-source analytical 
effort that allows us to see inside these very complex and very well- 
hidden programs. Those are absolutely critical to improving our un- 
derstanding. 

We must not divert our focus and attention from the numerous 
interests and nations of interest. Military intelligence disciplines 
must remain robust if we are to provide for our national security 
policymakers, defense planners, and warfighters’ decisions and pro- 
vide them the information they need to successfully execute their 
missions. More collection and analysis is needed to provide ade- 
quate warning of attack and more complete understanding of the 
military capability, doctrine, war plans, and the intentions of nu- 
merous countries will be required in this more sophisticated set of 
challenges that we face. 

Finally, I believe this committee knows the focus that we put in 
Defense Intelligence on truly operating in an all-source information 
environment and operating with the smart networks that were so 
specifically called out in the 9/11 Commission Report as fundamen- 
tals for transformation of the way we do intelligence within the 
United States. We will remain outspoken advocates for both all- 
source information access and the smart networks. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Levin, for the oppor- 
tunity to be here today and the opportunity to respond to your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Jacoby follows:] 

Prepared Statement by VADM Lowell E. Jacoby, USN 
introduction 

Good morning Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, and members of the committee. It 
is my honor and privilege to represent Defense Intelligence and present what we 
know and believe to be the principle threats and issues in today’s world. The dedi- 
cated men and women of Defense Intelligence work around the clock and around 
the world to protect our country. Many of these Active-Duty, Reserve, and civilian 
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intelligence professionals are working in remote and dangerous conditions. Our mis- 
sion is simple, but rarely easy. It is to discover information and create knowledge 
to provide warning, identify opportunities and deliver overwhelming advantage to 
our warfighters, defense planners and national security policymakers. 

This is the third time I report to you that Defense Intelligence is engaged in a 
war on a global scale. Most of the forces and issues involved in this war were ad- 
dressed in my testimony last year. Several increased in severity or changed in com- 
position. Few, unfortunately, decreased. 

The traditional Defense Intelligence focus on military capabilities is insufficient 
to identify and gauge the breadth of these threats. We are working hard to access 
“all” information to better understand and counter these threats. Defense Intel- 
ligence is engaged with foreign and domestic counterparts to better integrate our 
capabilities. We remained focused on information sharing and creating the “smart 
networks” described in the 9/11 Commission report. I am anxious to work with the 
new Director of National Intelligence (DNI), my fellow intelligence agency heads and 
others to forge a more cohesive and comprehensive Intelligence Community. 

GLOBAL WAR ON TERRORISM 

We continue to face a variety of threats from terrorist organizations. 

Al Qaeda and Sunni Extremist Groups 

The primary threat for the foreseeable future is a network of Islamic extremists 
hostile to the United States and our interests. The network is transnational and has 
a broad range of capabilities, to include mass-casualty attacks. The most dangerous 
and immediate threat is Sunni Islamic terrorists that form the “al Qaeda associated 
movement.” 

Osama bin Laden and his senior leadership no longer exercise centralized control 
and direction. We now face an “al Qaeda associated movement” of like-minded 
groups who interact, share resources and work to achieve shared goals. Some of the 
groups comprising this movement include Jemaah Islamiyya, responsible for the 9 
September bombing of the Australian Embassy in Jakarta and Hezb-e-Islami- 
Gulbuddin. Some of the groups in the movement provide safe haven and logistical 
support to al Qaeda members, others operate directly with al Qaeda, and still others 
fight with al Qaeda in the Afghanistan/Pakistan region. 

Remnants of the senior leadership still present a threat. As is clear in their public 
statements, Osama bin Laden and al-Zawahiri remain focused on their strategic ob- 
jectives, including another major casualty-producing attack against the homeland. 

Chemical, Biological, Radiological, and Nuclear (CBRN) Terrorism 

We judge terrorist groups, particularly al Qaeda, remain interested in chemical, 
biological, radiological, and nuclear (CBRN) weapons. Al Qaeda’s stated intention to 
conduct an attack exceeding the destruction of September 11 raises the possibility 
that planned attacks may involve unconventional weapons. There is little doubt it 
has contemplated using radiological or nuclear material. The question is whether al 
Qaeda has the capability. Because they are easier to employ, we believe terrorists 
are more likely to use biological agents such as ricin or botulinum toxin or toxic in- 
dustrial chemicals to cause casualties and attack the psyche of the targeted popu- 
lations. 

Pressures in the Islamic World 

Various factors coalesce to sustain, and even magnify the terrorist threat. 

Islam is the world’s second largest religion with over 1 billion adherents, rep- 
resenting 22 percent of the world’s population. Due to high birth rates, it is also 
the world’s fastest growing religion. Only 20 percent of Muslims are ethnic Arabs. 
The top four nations in terms of Muslim population, Indonesia, Pakistan, Ban- 
gladesh, and India, are non-Arab. While the vast majority of Muslims do not advo- 
cate violence, there are deeply felt sentiments that cross Muslims sects and ethnic 
and racial groups. 

Multiple polls show favorable ratings for the United States in the Muslim world 
at all-time lows. A large majority of Jordanians oppose the war on terrorism, and 
believe Iraqis will be worse off in the long term. In Pakistan, a majority of the popu- 
lation holds a favorable view of Osama bin Laden. Across the Middle East, surveys 
report suspicion over U.S. motivation for the war on terrorism. Overwhelming ma- 
jorities in Morocco, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia believe the U.S. has a negative policy 
toward the Arab world. 

Osama bin Laden has relied on Muslim resentment toward U.S. policies in his 
call for a defensive jihad to oppose an American assault on the Islamic faith and 
culture. He contends that all faithful Muslims are obliged to fight, or support the 
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jihad financially if not physically capable of fighting. Another goal is the overthrow 
of “apostate” Muslim governments, defined as governments which do not promote 
Islamic values or support or are friendly to the U.S. and other western countries. 
The goals also call for withdrawal of U.S. and other Coalition Forces from Muslim 
countries, the destruction of Israel and restoration of a Palestinian state and recre- 
ation of the caliphate, a state based on Islamic fundamental tenets. 

Underlying the rise of extremism are political and socio-economic conditions that 
leave many, mostly young male adults, alienated. There is a demographic explosion 
or youth bubble in many Muslim countries. The portion of the population under age 
15 is 40 percent in Iraq, 49 percent in the Gaza Strip and 38 percent in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Unemployment rates in these countries are as high as 30 percent in Saudi Ara- 
bia and about 50 percent in the Gaza Strip. 

Educational systems in many nations contribute to the appeal of Islamic extre- 
mism. Some schools, particularly the private “madrasas,” actively promote Islamic 
extremism. School textbooks in several Middle East states reflect a narrow interpre- 
tation of the Koran and contain anti-Western and anti-Israeli views. Many schools 
concentrate on Islamic studies focused on memorization and recitation of the Koran 
and fail to prepare students for jobs in the global economy. 

Groups like al Qaeda capitalize on the economic and political disenfranchisement 
to attract new recruits. Even historically local conflicts involving Muslim minorities 
or fundamentalist groups such as those in Indonesia, the Philippines and Thailand 
are generating new support for al Qaeda and present new al Qaeda-like threats. 

Saudi Arabia 

Al Saud rule is under significant pressure. In 2004, 15 significant attacks oc- 
curred against the regime, U.S. and other Western targets in the Kingdom, an in- 
crease from 7 in 2003. Attacks in 2004 included the 6 December 2004 attack on the 
U.S. Consulate in Jeddah. 

Attacks since May 2003 against housing compounds, an Interior Ministry facility, 
a petroleum facility and individual assassinations caused Riyadh to attempt to ag- 
gressively counter the threat. We expect continued assassinations, infrastructure at- 
tacks and operations directed at Westerners in the Kingdom to discredit the regime 
and discourage individuals and businesses, especially those affiliated with the Saudi 
military, from remaining in the Kingdom. 

Last year Saudi security forces killed or captured many of their 26 most wanted 
militant extremists and discovered numerous arms caches. However, we believe 
there may be hundreds, if not thousands of extremists and extremist sympathizers 
in the Kingdom. 

Pakistan 

President Musharraf continues to be a key ally in the war on terrorism and pro- 
vides critical support against al Qaeda and Taliban operating in Pakistan. The econ- 
omy has displayed strong growth over the past 2 years. Indigenous and inter- 
national terrorist groups have pledged to assassinate Musharraf and other senior 
Pakistan government officials and remain a significant threat. Unless Musharraf is 
assassinated, Pakistan will remain stable through the year; however, further politi- 
cal and economic reform is needed to continue positive trends beyond that time. 

Pakistan significantly increased its military operations and pacification efforts in 
tribal areas along the Afghanistan border in 2004. These operations affected al 
Qaeda, Taliban, and other threat groups by disrupting safe-havens and, in some 
cases, forcing them back into Afghanistan where they are vulnerable to coalition op- 
erations. Pakistan also secured agreements with several tribes by successfully bal- 
ancing military action with negotiations and rewards to encourage cooperation and 
limit domestic backlash. Pakistan must maintain and expand these operations in 
order to permanently disrupt insurgent and terrorist activity. 

We believe international and indigenous terrorist groups continue to pose a high 
threat to senior Pakistani government officials, military officers and U.S. interests. 
The Prime Minister and a corps commander have been the targets of assassination 
attempts since last summer. President Musharraf remains at high risk of assassina- 
tion, although no known attempts on his life have occurred since December 2003. 
Investigations into the two December 2003 attempts revealed complicity among jun- 
ior officers and enlisted personnel in the Pakistani Army and Air Force. 

Our assessment remains unchanged from last year. If Musharraf were assas- 
sinated or otherwise replaced, Pakistan’s new leader would be less pro-U.S. We are 
concerned that extremist Islamic politicians would gain greater influence. 
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CONFLICT IN IRAQ 

The insurgency in Iraq has grown in size and complexity over the past year. At- 
tacks numbered approximately 25 per day 1 year ago. Insurgents have dem- 
onstrated their ability to increase attacks around key events such as the Iraq In- 
terim Government (IIG) transfer of power, Ramadan, and the recent election. At- 
tacks on Iraq’s election day reached approximately 300, almost double the previous 
1 day high of about 160 during last year’s Ramadan. Since the January 30 election, 
attacks have averaged around 60 per day and in the last 2 weeks dropped to ap- 
proximately 50 per day. 

The pattern of attacks remains the same as last year. Approximately 80 percent 
of all attacks occur in Sunni-dominated central Iraq. The Kurdish north and Shia 
south remain relatively calm. Coalition Forces continue to be the primary targets. 
Iraqi security forces and IIG officials are attacked to intimidate the Iraqi people and 
undermine control and legitimacy. Attacks against foreign nationals are intended to 
intimidate non-government organizations and contractors and inhibit reconstruction 
and economic recovery. Attacks against the country’s infrastructure, especially elec- 
tricity and the oil industry, are intended to stall economic recovery, increase popular 
discontent and further undermine support for the IIG and coalition. 

Recent polls show confidence in the IIG remains high in Shia and Kurdish com- 
munities and low in Sunni areas. Large majorities across all groups opposed attacks 
on Iraqi security forces and Iraqi and foreign civilians. Majorities of all groups 
placed great importance in the election. Sunni concern over election security likely 
explains the relatively poor showing by the Sunni electorate in comparison with the 
Shia and Kurdish groups. Confidence in Coalition Forces is low. Most Iraqis see 
them as occupiers and a major cause of the insurgency. 

We believe Sunni Arabs, dominated by Baathist and Former Regime Elements 
(FRE), comprise the core of the insurgency. Baathist/FRE and Sunni Arab networks 
are likely collaborating, providing funds and guidance across family, tribal, religious 
and peer group lines. Some coordination between Sunni and Shia groups is also like- 
ly- 

Militant Shia elements, including those associated with Muqtada al Sadr, have 
periodically fought the coalition. Following the latest round of fighting last August 
and September, we judge Sadr’s forces are re-arming, re-organizing, and training. 
Sadr is keeping his options open to either participate in the political process or em- 
ploy his forces. Shia militants will remain a significant threat to the political proc- 
ess and fractures within the Shia community are a concern. 

Jihadists, such as al Qaeda operative Abu Musab al Zarqawi, are responsible for 
many high-profile attacks. While Jihadist activity accounts for only a fraction of the 
overall violence, the strategic and symbolic nature of their attacks, combined with 
effective Information Operations, has a disproportionate impact. 

Foreign fighters are a small component of the insurgency and comprise a very 
small percentage of all detainees. Syrian, Saudi, Egyptian, Jordanian, and Iranian 
nationals make up the majority of foreign fighters. Fighters, arms and other sup- 
plies continue to enter Iraq from virtually all of its neighbors despite increased bor- 
der security. 

Insurgent groups will continue to use violence to attempt to protect Sunni Arab 
interests and regain dominance. Subversion and infiltration of emerging government 
institutions, security and intelligence services will be a major problem for the new 
government. Jihadists will continue to attack in Iraq in pursuit of their long-term 
goals. Challenges to reconstruction, economic development and employment will con- 
tinue. Keys to success remain improving security with an Iraqi lead, rebuilding the 
civil infrastructure and economy and creating a political process that all major eth- 
nic and sectarian groups see as legitimate. 

CONFLICT IN AFGHANISTAN 

The people of Afghanistan achieved a major milestone by electing Hamid Karzai 
president in October 2004 election. Approximately 70 percent or just over 8 million 
registered Afghans disregarded scattered attacks by the Taliban and al Qaeda and 
voted. Karzai garnered 55 percent of the vote in a field of 18 candidates. The elec- 
tion dealt a blow to insurgents and provides new momentum for reform, such as the 
demobilization of private militias and increased government accountability. 

President Karzai has since assembled a cabinet of reform minded and competent 
ministers who are ethnically and politically diverse. Most significantly, he removed 
Afghanistan’s most powerful warlord, Marshal Fahim Khan, as Defense Minister. 

Despite the overwhelming voter turn-out, the election’s results highlighted ethnic 
divisions. Karzai received a majority of the Pashtun vote, but failed to do so within 
any of the other ethnic groups. Continued ethnic divisions remain a challenge to po- 
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litical stability. National Assembly elections, scheduled for later this year, will pro- 
vide the opportunity for non-Pashtuns to increase their participation in the govern- 
ment. 

The security situation improved over the past year. Insurgent attacks precipi- 
tously dropped after Afghanistan’s Presidential election. The primary targets remain 
Coalition Forces and facilities in the southern and eastern provinces. Voter registra- 
tion teams and polling sites were attacked in these areas, reflecting the Taliban’s 
concern over legitimate elections. Similar attacks in the same geographic areas are 
expected for elections later this year, but are unlikely to have a significant impact. 

We believe many Taliban leaders and fighters were demoralized by their inability 
to derail the election and have seen their base of support among Pashtun tribes de- 
crease. Loss of support, plus continued Coalition and Pakistani military operations, 
have prompted some to express an interest in abandoning the insurgency and pur- 
suing political alternatives. Nevertheless some factions will likely remain committed 
to the insurgency and seek funding to continue operations. 

WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION AND MISSILE PROLIFERATION 
Nuclear Weapons 

Immediately behind terrorism, nuclear proliferation remains the most significant 
threats to our Nation and international stability. We anticipate increases in the nu- 
clear weapons inventories of a variety of countries to include China, India, Pakistan, 
and North Korea. 

Iran is likely continuing nuclear weapon-related endeavors in an effort to become 
the dominant regional power and deter what it perceives as the potential for U.S. 
or Israeli attacks. We judge Iran is devoting significant resources to its weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD) and ballistic missile programs. Unless constrained by a nu- 
clear non-proliferation agreement, Tehran probably will have the ability to produce 
nuclear weapons early in the next decade. 

With declining or stagnant conventional military capabilities, we believe North 
Korea considers nuclear weapons critical to deterring the U.S. and the Republic of 
Korea (ROK). After expelling International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) personnel 
in 2002, North Korea reactivated facilities at Yongbyon and claims it extracted and 
weaponized plutonium from the 8,000 spent fuel rods. Earlier this year, Pyongyang 
publicly claimed it had manufactured nuclear weapons. Kim Jong II may eventually 
agree to negotiate away parts of his nuclear weapon stockpile and program and 
agree to some type of inspection regime, but we judge Kim is not likely to surrender 
all of his nuclear weapon capabilities. We do not know under what conditions North 
Korea would sell nuclear weapons or technology. 

India and Pakistan continue to expand and modernize their nuclear weapon stock- 
piles. We remain concerned over the potential for extremists to gain control of Paki- 
stani nuclear weapons. Both nations may develop boosted nuclear weapons, with in- 
creased yield. 

Chemical and. Biological Weapons 

Chemical and biological weapons pose a significant threat to our deployed forces, 
international interests and homeland. Numerous states have chemical and biological 
warfare programs. Some have produced and weaponized agents. While we have no 
intelligence suggesting these states are planning to transfer weapons to terrorist 
groups, we remain concerned and alert to the possibility. 

We anticipate the threat posed by biological and chemical agents will become 
more diverse and sophisticated over the next 10 years. Major advances in the bio- 
logical sciences and information technology will enable biological weapon (BW) 
agent — both anti-human and anti-agricultural-development. The proliferation of 
dual use technology compounds the problem. Many states will remain focused on 
“traditional” BW or chemical weapon (CW) agent programs. Others are likely to de- 
velop nontraditional chemical agents or use advanced biotechnology to create agents 
that are more difficult to detect, easier to produce, and resistant to medical counter- 
measures. 

Ballistic Missiles 

Moscow likely views its strategic forces, especially its nuclear armed missiles, as 
a symbol of great power status and a key deterrent. Nevertheless, Russia’s ballistic 
missile force will continue to decline in numbers. Russia is fielding the silo-variant 
of the SS-27 Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) and is developing a road-mo- 
bile variant and may be developing another new ICBM and new Submarine 
Launched Ballistic Missile (SLBM). It recently developed and is marketing a new 
Short Range Ballistic Missile (SRBM). Russia also is trying to preserve and extend 
the lives of Soviet-era missile systems. 
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China is modernizing and expanding its ballistic missile forces to improve their 
survivability and warfighting capabilities, enhance their coercion and deterrence 
value and overcome ballistic missile defense systems. This effort is commensurate 
with its growing power and more assertive policies, especially with respect to Tai- 
wan. It continues to develop three new solid-propellant strategic missile systems — 
the DF-31 and DF-31A road-mobile ICBMs and the JL— 2 SLBM. By 2015, the num- 
ber of warheads capable of targeting the continental United States will increase sev- 
eral fold. 

China also is developing new SRBMs, Medium Range Ballistic Missile (MRBMs), 
and Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile (IRBMs). They are a key component of 
Beijing’s military modernization program. Many of these systems will be fielded in 
military regions near Taiwan. In 2004, it added numerous SRBMs to those already 
existing in brigades near Taiwan. In addition to key Taiwanese military and civilian 
facilities, Chinese missiles will be capable of targeting U.S. and allied military in- 
stallations in the region to either deter outside intervention in a Taiwan crisis or 
attack those installations if deterrent efforts fail. 

We judge Iran will have the technical capability to develop an ICBM by 2015. It 
is not clear whether Iran has decided to field such a missile. Iran continues to field 
1300-km range Shahab III MRBMs capable of reaching Tel Aviv. Iranian officials 
have publicly claimed they are developing a new 2000-km-range variant of the 
Shahab III. Iranian engineers are also likely working to improve the accuracy of the 
country’s SRBMs. 

North Korea continues to invest in ballistic missiles to defend itself against at- 
tack, achieve diplomatic advantage and provide hard currency through foreign sales. 
Its Taepo Dong 2 intercontinental ballistic missile may be ready for testing. This 
missile could deliver a nuclear warhead to parts of the United States in a two stage 
variant and target all of North America with a three stage variant. North Korean 
also is developing new SRBM and IRBM missiles that will put U.S. and allied forces 
in the region at further risk. 

Pakistan and India continue to develop new ballistic missiles, reflecting tension 
between those two countries and New Delhi’s desire to become a greater regional 
power. Pakistan flight-tested its new solid-propellant MRBM for the first time in 
2004. The Indian military is preparing to field several new or updated SRBMs and 
an MRBM. India is developing a new IRBM, the Agni III. 

Syria continues to improve its missile capabilities, which it likely considers essen- 
tial compensation for conventional military weakness. Syria is fielding updated 
SRBMs to replace older and shorter-range variants. 

Several nations are developing technologies to penetrate ballistic missile defenses. 

Cruise Missiles 

Land-Attack Cruise Missiles (LACMs) and Lethal Unmanned Aerodynamic Vehi- 
cles (LUAVs) are expected to pose an increased threat to deployed U.S. and allied 
forces in various regions. These capabilities are already emerging in Asia. 

The numbers and capabilities of cruise missiles will increase, fueled by matura- 
tion of land-attack and Anti-Ship Cruise Missile (ASCM) programs in Europe, Rus- 
sia, and China, sales of complete systems, and the spread of advanced dual-use tech- 
nologies and materials. Countering today’s ASCMs is a challenging problem and the 
difficulty in countering these systems will increase with the introduction of more ad- 
vanced guidance and propulsion technologies. Several ASCMs will have a secondary 
land-attack role. 

China continues developing LACMs. We judge by 2015, it will have hundreds of 
highly accurate air- and ground-launched LACMs. China is developing and purchas- 
ing ASCMs capable of being launched from aircraft, surface ships, submarines, and 
land that will be more capable of penetrating shipboard defenses. These systems 
will present significant challenges in the event of a U.S. naval force response to a 
Taiwan crisis. 

In the next 10 years, we expect other countries to join Russia, China, and France 
as major exporters of cruise missiles. Iran and Pakistan, for instance, are expected 
to develop or import LACMs. India, in partnership with Russia, will begin produc- 
tion of the PJ-10, an advanced anti-ship and land attack cruise missile, this year. 

Major Exporters 

Russia, China, and North Korea continue to sell WMD and missile technologies 
for revenue and diplomatic influence. The Russian government, or entities within 
Russia, continues to support missile programs and civil nuclear projects in China, 
Iran, India, and Syria. Some of the civil nuclear projects can have weapons applica- 
tions. Chinese entities continue to supply key technologies to countries with WMD 
and missile programs, especially Pakistan, North Korea, and Iran, although China 
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appears to be living up to its 1997 pledge to limit nuclear cooperation with Iran. 
North Korea remains the leading supplier of missiles and technologies. In recent 
years, some of the states developing WMD or ballistic missile capabilities have be- 
come producers and potential suppliers. Iran has supplied liquid-propellant missile 
technology to Syria, and has marketed its new solid-propellant SRBM. 

We also are watching non-government entities and individual entrepreneurs. The 
revelations regarding the A.Q. Khan nuclear proliferation network show how a com- 
plex international network of suppliers with the requisite expertise and access to 
the needed technology, middlemen and front companies can successfully circumvent 
international controls and support multiple nuclear weapons programs. 

NATIONS OF INTEREST 


Iran 

Iran is important to the U.S. because of its size, location, energy resources, mili- 
tary strength and antipathy to U.S. interests. It will continue support for terrorism, 
aid insurgents in Iraq, and work to remove the U.S. from the Middle East. It will 
also continue its WMD and ballistic missile programs. Iran’s drive to acquire nu- 
clear weapons is a key test of international resolve and the nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty (NPT). 

Iran’s long-term goal is to see the U.S. leave Iraq and the region. Another Iranian 
goal is a weakened, decentralized, and Shia-dominated Iraq that is incapable of pos- 
ing a threat to Iran. These goals and policies most likely are endorsed by senior re- 
gime figures. 

Tehran has the only military in the region that can threaten its neighbors and 
Gulf stability. Its expanding ballistic missile inventory presents a potential threat 
to states in the region. As new longer range MRBMs are fielded Iran will have mis- 
siles with ranges to reach many of our European allies. Although Iran maintains 
a sizable conventional force, it has made limited progress in modernizing its conven- 
tional capabilities. Air and air defense forces rely on out-of-date U.S., Russian, and 
Chinese equipment. Ground forces suffer from personnel and equipment shortages. 
Ground forces equipment is also poorly maintained. 

We judge Iran can briefly close the Strait of Hormuz, relying on a layered strategy 
using predominately naval, air, and some ground forces. Last year it purchased 
North Korean torpedo and missile-armed fast attack craft and midget submarines, 
making marginal improvements to this capability. 

The Iranian Government is stable, exercising control through its security services. 
Few anti-government demonstrations occurred in 2004. President Khatami will 
leave office in June 2005 and his successor will almost certainly be more conserv- 
ative. The political reform movement has lost its momentum. Pro-reform media out- 
lets are being closed and leading reformists arrested. 

Syria 

Longstanding Syrian policies of supporting terrorism, relying on WMD for strate- 
gic deterrence, and occupying Lebanon remain largely unchanged. Damascus is pro- 
viding intelligence on al Qaeda for the war on terrorism. Its response to U.S. con- 
cerns on Iraq has been mixed. Men, material and money continue to cross the Syr- 
ian-Iraqi border likely with help from corrupt or sympathetic local officials. 

Damascus likely sees opportunities and risks with an unstable Iraq. Syria sees 
the problems we face in Iraq as beneficial because our commitments in Iraq reduce 
the prospects for action against Syria. However, Damascus is probably concerned 
about potential spill-over of Iraqi problems, especially Sunni extremism, into Syria. 
We see little evidence of active regime support for the insurgency, but Syria offers 
safe-haven to Iraqi Baathists, some of whom have ties to insurgents. 

Syria continues to support Lebanese Hizballah and several rejectionist Palestinian 
groups, which Damascus argues are legitimate resistance groups. 

Syria is making minor improvements to its conventional forces. It is buying mod- 
ern anti-tank guided missiles and overhauling some aircraft, but cannot afford 
major weapon systems acquisitions. 

President Bashar al-Asad is Syria’s primary decisionmaker. Since becoming Presi- 
dent in 2000 upon the death of his father, Asad has gradually replaced long-serving 
officials. Potential domestic opposition to his rule — such as the Muslim Brother- 
hood — is weak and disorganized. We judge the Syrian regime is currently stable, but 
internal or external crises could rapidly threaten it. 

China 

We do not expect Communist Party Secretary and President Hu Jintao’s succes- 
sion to chairman of the Central Military Command (CMC) to significantly alter Bei- 
jing’s strategic priorities or its approach to military modernization. The commanders 
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of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) Air Force, Navy, and Second Artillery (Stra- 
tegic Rocket Forces) joined the CMC in September, demonstrating an institutional 
change to make China’s military more “joint.” The CMC traditionally was domi- 
nated by generals from PLA ground forces. 

China remains keenly interested in coalition military operations in Afghanistan 
and Iraq and is using lessons from those operations to guide PLA modernization and 
strategy. We believe several years will be needed before these lessons are incor- 
porated into the Armed Forces. We judge Beijing remains concerned over U.S. pres- 
ence in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Central Asia. Beijing may also think it has an oppor- 
tunity to improve diplomatic and economic relations, to include access to energy re- 
sources, with other countries distrustful or resentful of U.S. policy. 

China continues to develop or import modern weapons. Their acquisition priorities 
appear unchanged from my testimony last year. Priorities include submarines, sur- 
face combatants, air defense, ballistic and anti-ship cruise missiles and modern 
fighters. China recently launched a new conventional submarine and acquired its 
first squadron of modern Su-30/Flanker aircraft for the naval air forces from Rus- 
sia. The PLA must overcome significant integration challenges to turn these new, 
advanced and disparate weapon systems into improved capabilities. Beijing also 
faces technical and operational difficulties in numerous areas. The PLA continues 
with its plan to cut approximately 200,000 soldiers from the Army to free resources 
for further modernization, an initiative it began in 2004. 

Beijing was likely heartened by President Chen Shui-bian coalition’s failure to 
achieve a majority in the recent Legislative Yuan elections. We believe China has 
adopted a more activist strategy to deter Taiwan moves toward independence that 
will stress diplomatic and economic instruments over military pressure. We believe 
China’s leaders prefer to avoid military coercion, at least through the 2008 Olym- 
pics, but would initiate military action if it felt that course of action was necessary 
to prevent Taiwan independence. 

Beijing remains committed to improving its forces across from Taiwan. In 2004, 
it added numerous SRBMs to those already existing in brigades near Taiwan. It is 
improving its air, naval, and ground capabilities necessary to coerce Taiwan unifica- 
tion with the mainland and deter U.S. intervention. Last fall, for instance, a Chi- 
nese nuclear submarine conducted a deployment that took it far into the western 
Pacific Ocean, including an incursion into Japanese waters. 

North Korea 

After more than a decade of declining or stagnant economic growth, Pyongyang’s 
military capability has significantly degraded. The North’s declining capabilities are 
even more pronounced when viewed in light of the significant improvements over 
the same period of the ROK military and the U.S.-ROK Combined Forces Command 
(CFC). Nevertheless, the North maintains a large conventional force of over 1 mil- 
lion soldiers, the majority of which we believe are deployed south of Pyongyang. 

North Korea continues to prioritize the military at the expense of its economy. We 
judge this “Military First Policy” has several purposes. It serves to deter U.S.-ROK 
aggression. Nationwide conscription is a critical tool for the regime to socialize its 
citizens to maintain the Kim family in power. The large military allows Pyongyang 
to use threats and bravado in order to limit U.S.-ROK policy options. Suggestions 
of sanctions, or military pressure by the U.S. or ROK are countered by the North 
with threats that such actions are “an act of war” or that it could “turn Seoul into 
a sea of fire.” Inertia, leadership perceptions that military power equals national 
power and the inability for the regime to change without threatening its leadership 
also explains the continuing large military commitment. 

The North Korean People’s Army remains capable of attacking South Korea with 
artillery and missile forces with limited warning. Such a provocative act, absent an 
immediate threat, is highly unlikely, counter to Pyongyang’s political and economic 
objectives and would prompt a South Korean-CFC response it could not effectively 
oppose. 

Internally, the regime in Pyongyang appears stable. Tight control over the popu- 
lation is maintained by a uniquely thorough indoctrination, pervasive security serv- 
ices and party organizations, and a loyal military. 

Russia 

Despite an improving economy, Russia continues to face endemic challenges relat- 
ed to its post-Soviet military decline. Seeking to portray itself as a great power, 
Moscow has made some improvements to its Armed Forces, but has not addressed 
difficult domestic problems that will limit the scale and scope of military recovery. 

Russian conventional forces have improved from their mid-1990s low point. Mos- 
cow nonetheless faces challenges if it is to move beyond these limited improvements. 
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Significant procurement has been postponed until after 2010 and the Kremlin is not 
spending enough to modernize Russia’s defense industrial base. Russia also faces in- 
creasingly negative demographic trends and military quality-of-life issues that will 
create military manning problems. 

Moscow has been able to boost its defense spending in line with its recovering 
economy. Russia’s Gross National Product averaged 6.7 percent growth over the 
past 5 years, predominately from increased energy prices and consumer demand. 
Defense should continue to receive modest real increases in funding, unless Russia 
suffers an economic setback. 

Russia continues vigorous efforts to increase its sales of weapons and military 
technology. Russia’s annual arms exports average several billion dollars. China and 
India account for the majority of Russia’s sales, with both countries buying ad- 
vanced conventional weapons, production licenses, weapon components and tech- 
nical assistance to enhance their research and development programs. Efforts to in- 
crease its customer base last year resulted in increased sales to Southeast Asia. 
Russian sales are expected to remain several billion dollars annually for the next 
few years. 

Russia’s struggle with the Chechen insurgency continues with no end in sight. 
Chechen terrorists seized a North Ossetian primary school where over 330 people 
were killed and two Russian civilian airliners were bombed in flight last summer. 
Rebels continue targeting Russians in Chechnya and Chechen officials cooperating 
with Moscow. While Moscow is employing more pro-Russian Chechen security forces 
against the insurgents, the war taxes Russian ground forces. Although the 
Chechnya situation remains a minor issue to the average Russian, concerns over 
spreading violence prompted new government security initiatives and offered cover 
for imposition of authoritarian political measures. 

Russian leaders continue to characterize Operation Iraqi Freedom and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) enlargement as mistakes. They express con- 
cerns that U.S. operations in Iraq are creating instability and facilitating terrorism. 
Russian leaders want others to view the Chechen conflict as a struggle with inter- 
national terrorism and accuse those who maintain contact with exiled Chechen lead- 
ers or criticize Moscow’s policies toward Chechnya as pursuing a double standard. 
Russian officials are wary of potential U.S. and NATO force deployments near Rus- 
sia or in the former Soviet states. Concern that Ukraine under a President 
Yushchenko would draw closer to NATO and the European Union (EU) was a factor 
motivating Russia’s involvement in Ukraine’s presidential election. 

CLOSING THOUGHTS 

This year my testimony focuses on what I believe to be the most immediate 
threats to our Nation and challenges to our interests. The threat from terrorism has 
not abated. While our strategic intelligence on terrorist groups is generally good, in- 
formation on specific plots is vague, dated or sporadic. We can and must do better. 
Improved collection and analysis capabilities can make a significant difference. We 
are increasing our ability to provide that timely, relevant intelligence. 

The Intelligence Community as a whole needs to improve its collection and focus 
more analytic resources on pressures in the Islamic world so that we can better un- 
derstand the drivers for extremism. We also need greater collection and more ana- 
lytic resources devoted to certain key Islamic countries. We have taken steps to im- 
prove our collection and analysis, hiring more individuals with Arabic and Farsi lan- 
guage skills. Nevertheless, more needs to be done across the Intelligence Commu- 
nity, particularly in the area of meaningful, penetrating collection and making the 
content of that collection available to all who need it. 

Proliferation of WMD and missiles is my second priority. Collection must be im- 
proved. Additionally, improving our analytic techniques, adoption of true “all-source” 
analysis approaches and greater information sharing will help us avoid problems 
similar to those in our pre-war analysis of Iraq’s WMD program. 

We also must not let our focus on numerous nations of interest wane. Traditional 
military intelligence disciplines must remain robust if we are to provide our national 
security policymakers, defense planners, and warfighters the information they need 
to successfully execute their missions. We need improved collection so that we are 
stealing our true secrets. There are significant gaps in our understanding of several 
nations’ leaderships’ plans and intentions. Additionally, more collection and analysis 
is needed to provide adequate warning of attack and a more complete understanding 
of the military capability, doctrine and war plans of numerous countries. We are 
working to better target collection against these hard targets. 

As I mentioned, the threats and challenges I briefed today are the most signifi- 
cant and immediate. They are certainly not the only ones. In previous years, I have 
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spoken about the security situation in Africa, Latin America, and South and South- 
east Asia. I also addressed my concerns on information operations, international 
crime, problems associated with globalization, uneven economic development, and 
ungoverned states. Those issues remain significant concerns and the focus of collec- 
tion and analytic resources for defense intelligence. We will be requesting additional 
funding and billets to ensure we retain coverage and reporting on global coverage. 
We are reallocating our analytic capabilities, implementing the “master, measure, 
and monitor” concept in the Defense Intelligence Analysis Program to better address 
many of these threats and disturbing trends. 

Let me conclude by making two points. First, the Defense Intelligence Agency is 
focused on transforming its capabilities in all of its mission areas to operate in a 
true “all-source” environment. We are committed to incorporating all relevant infor- 
mation into our analyses, integrating analysts with collectors and precisely target- 
ing our analytic and collection capabilities against complex threats and tough 
issues. More opportunity for “discovery,” greater penetration of hard targets and 
higher confidence in our judgments are our goals. Second, we are aggressively re- 
engineering our information management approach and architecture. We are fo- 
cused on harvesting non-traditional sources of data and positioning ourselves to ex- 
ploit information from new and future sources. We are convinced commercial sector 
“content management practices” and data standards hold the key to upgrading our 
information management capability and providing the “smart network” we need. 
Much more work is required in the area if we are to realize our potential and fun- 
damentally improve our capabilities. These efforts follow the Director of Central In- 
telligence and the Secretary of Defense guidance and reflect the letter and spirit of 
the intelligence reform act. Thank you — I look forward to your questions. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Admiral, for a very 
fine statement. 

We will now go to a 6-minute round of questions, and I will lead 
off with Director Goss. Admiral Jacoby summarized briefly what he 
perceives as some diminution in the number of insurgent attacks 
in Iraq on our Coalition Forces and coincides with two events, the 
historic elections followed by yesterday’s convening of the 275- 
member legislative body. Can you expand on your views with re- 
gard to the pace at which this new government is coming into 
being, and whether or not this new government does reflect a 
change of thinking throughout the Iraqi population which could re- 
sult in increased enlistments in the army and other security forces 
such that we can continue a buildup of their security system with 
the expectation when it reaches a certain crossover point the Coali- 
tion Forces can look at the possibility of reducing their own struc- 
ture? 

I had hoped that this government would move along at a bit fast- 
er pace. That is just my own personal opinion. Nevertheless, the 
events of yesterday may portend a pickup in their pace of putting 
this government together, because you must remember it is an in- 
terim government. The permanent government does not come into 
being until December. I think all Americans are concerned about 
the continuing loss of life and limb of our forces and other Coalition 
Forces as this somewhat gradual process of evolution of a new gov- 
ernment takes place. 

So I would be quite interested, as the committee would be, in 
your views regarding this new government. 

Mr. Goss. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

First of all, I think that I agree with everything Admiral Jacoby 
said and would be very happy to try and expand on it a little bit, 
understanding that my mandate is not to make policy. I have been 
reminded of that occasionally. But I do think it is fair to go forward 
and talk about how we are doing there because there are intel- 
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ligence aspects to that that are very important relative to the Na- 
tional security. 

Of course I am optimistic, because I am looking back at what we 
started with and where we are now, and I think that we all should 
be extremely proud of what has been accomplished. I do believe 
that we are going to have to be a little patient in the process of 
letting the Iraqis figure out their own future, and I think that, 
even though I may have hopes for a pace that is a little quicker 
or a little different, it is up to the Iraqis now. We have given them 
the opportunity and they seem to be seizing it very well. 

Very clearly, there are reasons, historical, cultural, political, and 
evolutionary, in Iraq why they had not achieved an opportunity 
that they have today sooner in their history. It is a very com- 
plicated society, and I think all of the aspects of the society need 
to be provided for and accommodated in some way or another to 
have a full government with proper representation. I think that is 
going to take some time. 

I do believe, however, that the process is working well as we go 
into this next transitional phase. Very clearly they should be able 
to set up the government under the formula that they have to fol- 
low. They have an excellent map of what they are going to do. They 
have a time line on that map. 

My view is there is a change of thinking in the country. There 
is a huge wellspring of good feeling that this is the way to go and 
that they are happy to have that opportunity. That is manifest on 
the streets there. It is clear in the courage that the people dis- 
played when they went out and voted, and I would say that there 
was as much pride there as there was in our country that voting 
day that we helped give them that opportunity. I know darn well 
they risked a lot to go out. 

Nevertheless, having said all of that, there is no misjudging the 
fact that there is still willful intimidation, primarily not aimed at 
our forces as much as innocent people, and the new Iraqi security 
and police forces. This is of course intentional by the terrorists. The 
longer they can create instability, the more they think they can de- 
feat the people’s expressions of democracy. 

Of course they are mistaken. We are doing very well in assisting 
the standup of the troops and helping with the appropriate kinds 
of organizations necessary to provide for the security in that coun- 
try. But in the end, that will be an Iraqi decision. 

I am as optimistic and patient and watching closely. We will con- 
tinue to help where we can and where our help is no longer needed, 
we will speed them on their way. 

Chairman Warner. That is very encouraging. 

The measure of success that we can anticipate as each month 
goes along is largely dependent on the level of cooperation of the 
Iraqi people and their enthusiasm to move towards the goals of 
achieving freedom and establishing a security force which will en- 
able them to pursue those goals. Collection of intelligence is essen- 
tial during this process. 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Your agency has had a very distinguished 
record of achievements in that region. You have a considerable 
number of individuals working. Can you, in open session, to the ex- 
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tent you can, express your views as to the level of cooperation that 
may be forthcoming now from the Iraqi people to enhance intel- 
ligence-gathering? 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir. I can tell you that we have had a very impor- 
tant role and I am very proud of the men and women of the Intel- 
ligence Community and what they have done to help enable the sit- 
uation in Iraq today. Obviously, the missions of force protection are 
very much on our mind. The missions of our traditional business 
of understanding what is going on out and about in the community 
is part of it, and then that extra special area of expertise that we 
have been asked to help in in terms of helping the Iraqi people 
stand up an appropriate, properly safeguarded, properly overseen, 
intelligence service that can serve the country and serve the people 
rather than work against the people, which is so often the case in 
the type of regimes that used to be there. 

I think that we have done well. I think that once the political sit- 
uation settles down, we will be continuing to take advantage of the 
opportunities and the good will we have built up there. Frankly I 
am very optimistic about our capabilities to help them get on their 
way and that we have what we need to protect our own interests 
as well. 

Chairman Warner. There have been some extraordinary devel- 
opments, as we all know, with regard to Syria. We have seen a 
measure of courage by the people of Syria, and that is in, viewing 
these steps by the people of Lebanon as a manifest of courage to 
take over their own government. Now, Syria has been a haven for 
many of the troublemakers flowing across the border from Iraq into 
Syria and from Syria into Iraq. To what extent have the recent 
events in Lebanon and Syria’s recognition, I hope, that they will 
withdraw affected that cross-border troublemaking. 

Mr. Goss. It is difficult for me to make a firm prediction, Mr. 
Chairman. There are some aspects of that I would prefer to answer 
in closed session. I will tell you this, that, despite a lot of very well- 
intentioned and persistent efforts to try and get more cooperation 
from the Syrian regime, we have not had the success I wish I could 
report. 

How events will affect those efforts to achieve further coopera- 
tion, remains to be seen in the future. Obviously we are well aware 
of the problems that you are suggesting, what it has meant in Iraq, 
what that has meant for the people of Syria, and what it has 
meant in Lebanon. There are things afoot, and changes happening 
as we speak. It is hard to know where they will come down. In the 
end I cannot believe that we are not going to be better off than 
where we have been. 

Chairman Warner. Quickly turning to Iran, to what extent are 
they trying to influence events in Iraq, be it in the elections, the 
formation of the government, and the like? Overall, what continu- 
ing threat does Iran pose to that region, particularly in the com- 
plexity of its weapons programs? 

Mr. Goss. Mr. Chairman, again in open session I want to be a 
little reserved. But I think it is fair to say that just about every- 
body who has been watching understands that Iran has been med- 
dling in the affairs of Iraq and in the interests of Iran. I would also 
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say that how that is going to work out in the future is a matter 
of some concern and will be attended to. 

I would also say that Iran in my view is one of the few very obvi- 
ous sponsors of state terrorism. I would say Hezbollah is a funded 
terrorist organization by the sovereign state of Iran and they ought 
to stop it. 

I also would say that their lack of candor and their lack of trans- 
parency on the subject of their nuclear program causes people to 
have reasonable doubt about what is their actual intent and what 
actual capabilities they have. That is extremely worrisome from the 
view point of proliferation. I believe there are good efforts going 
forward, proper diplomatic efforts, to achieve more transparency 
and more verifiability. On the other hand, I am not prepared to ac- 
cept that we have gotten anywhere near the level we need to be 
in terms of assurance about what is going on and where it is going. 

Chairman Warner. I thank you very much. 

Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Relative to that issue first, is there an assessment by the Intel- 
ligence Community as to whether or not there are circumstances 
under which Iran would give up its ability to produce nuclear 
weapons? 

Mr. Goss. Senator, I believe that any such assessments the Intel- 
ligence Community would have would be classified. But I would 
say that the negotiations that are ongoing now clearly point the 
way to what the problems are. If you read in the newspapers, what 
is going on with the European 3 and the negotiations, I think you 
get a pretty good idea that the Iranians do not seem to want to be 
very open and candid. They want to say what they are doing, but 
they do not want to prove what they are doing. 

Senator Levin. Putting aside what might be in the assessment, 
is there an assessment as to whether or not there are cir- 
cumstances under which Iran would give up its ambitions? Do we 
have such an assessment? I am not asking what the contents are, 
but is there one? 

Mr. Goss. I would say that we have a great deal of assessments. 

Senator Levin. On that subject? 

Mr. Goss. On the subject of Iran and nuclear matters. 

Senator Levin. You indicated you did not want to speak in public 
session about Iranian efforts to have influence in Iraq. My question 
perhaps is a little different. You may not be able to answer it. Can 
you tell us whether or not the Iraqi Shia leadership has, particu- 
larly those that are seeking to attain powerful positions in the as- 
sembly, have strong connections and loyalty to Iran? Can you tell 
us? 

Mr. Goss. Senator, again, I am well aware that the Iraqis are 
in the middle of forming a government and that anything I said 
could possibly affect that. So I want to be very careful. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Mr. Goss. I would say, however, that there are probably some 
Shia who are closer to Iran than others. But I do not think that 
you can just put a single definition down and come to a comprehen- 
sive conclusion. You would have to take it one by one. 
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Senator Levin. Both Director Goss and Admiral Jacoby. Does the 
Intelligence Community have an assessment as to the size of the 
insurgency in Iraq, either a specific or a range of numbers? Also, 
do you know the approximate percentage of insurgents who are 
Iraqis and who are foreigners? 

Mr. Goss. No, sir, I do not think that we have an assessment 
that gives exact or even ranges of numbers at this point. 

Senator Levin. Admiral? 

Admiral Jacoby. Sir, we are obviously in a situation where we 
are supporting General Abizaid and General Casey as part of their 
effort, and so the range of numbers that they have cited — I believe 
General Abizaid less than 20,000 — is the range that we are work- 
ing with. 

Senator Levin. Less than 20,000, does that mean from 15 to 20, 
10 to 20, 5 to 20, or 1 to 20? Less than 20 is not a range. 

Admiral Jacoby. I understand. It is in the 12 to 20, 15 to 20 
range. 

Senator Levin. Are most of those folks Iraqis or from outside of 
Iraq? 

Admiral Jacoby. Sir, our insights there are basically in terms of 
the people who have been detained, and a very small percentage, 
in the single digit percentage, are non-Iraqis. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Director Goss, is it your assessment that Mr. Abbas will take on 
the Palestinian groups that engage in terrorism? Is that his inten- 
tion? 

Mr. Goss. I think, Senator, based on the open evidence that we 
have seen, that he is making very strong efforts to get the prob- 
lems in the Authority under control. 

Senator Levin. All right. Switching quickly to North Korea. Back 
in 2002 there was an assessment that said, “We assess that North 
Korea has produced enough plutonium for at least one and possibly 
two nuclear weapons.” That was the open January 2002 assess- 
ment. It is now 3 years later. We are told they have a greater 
amount of plutonium. 

Do you have an unclassified estimate as to how much plutonium 
is in their hands? It was 1 and possibly 2-3 years ago. Can you 
give us the current assessment? 

Mr. Goss. Senator, that is a subject for closed session. I can cer- 
tainly give you a range on the estimate, the various views on nu- 
clear weapons that we think, as to plutonium versus uranium and 
those kinds of details 

Senator Levin. In open session? 

Admiral Jacoby. I am sorry, no. 

Senator Levin. You cannot, okay. 

Do you have an assessment as to whether or not North Korea 
would be willing under certain circumstances, including a guaran- 
tee by the United States not to forcibly attempt to change North 
Korea’s government, to give up its nuclear programs? Do you have 
an assessment as to whether they would be willing, under certain 
circumstances, to give up its nuclear program? 

Mr. GOSS. Sir, I could not discuss any assessments we have on 
something like that, for two reasons. One, it would be classified; 
and two, I would not even want to begin to characterize the work 
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we do when we are talking about the very delicate diplomatic ef- 
forts that are being made now. 

Senator Levin. Do you believe that North Korea has the ability 
to arm a missile with a nuclear device? 

Mr. Goss. I would like to leave that for closed session as well. 

Senator Levin. All right. 

Is it possible in your judgment that North Korea actually fears 
the possibility of a U.S. military attack and is trying to maximize 
a deterrent effect to prevent such an attack by convincing us that 
they have nuclear weapons? 

Mr. Goss. If you are asking my opinion, do I think they fear? 

Senator Levin. No. Is it possible that they fear an attack? 

Mr. Goss. Yes, I think that is certainly possible, in my view. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

There has been a lot of public press coverage over the issues of 
detainee abuses and rendition. I am wondering whether or not you 
have a policy relative to rendition and if so you could tell us what 
that policy is. 

Mr. Goss. The issue, which is widely reported, of so-called ren- 
ditions in the press gets into areas of sources and methods, which 
I would prefer to answer in closed session as well. 

Senator Levin. When you receive complaints from, evidence of 
torture by people against whom rendition has been used, do you 
follow up? Since it is not our policy — the President has said pub- 
licly it is not our policy — to engage in rendition of people for pur- 
poses of torture, do we follow up with the countries that have rep- 
resented to us that they would not torture individuals we sent to 
those countries? Do you know whether we have ever followed up 
with those countries with that evidence? 

Mr. Goss. If you are asking about the Intelligence Community, 
again this is a kind of question that is complicated and would need 
to be answered in closed session. But I can assure you that I know 
of no instances where the Intelligence Community is outside the 
law on this, where they have complied. As I have said publicly be- 
fore and I know for a fact, that torture is not productive. That is 
not professional interrogation. We do not do torture. 

I can also tell you that it is my understanding and my experience 
that any serious allegations — and I am not just talking about some 
press speculation or something — that have ever been brought to the 
attention of the proper authorities have been referred properly for 
investigation. 

Senator Levin. My last question has to do with the Inspector 
General’s (IG) report. You have an IG who is reviewing detainee 
abuses and allegations thereof by members of the Intelligence Com- 
munity. How much longer are we going to have to wait for the IG’s 
report on potential detainee abuse by members of the Intelligence 
Community? 

Mr. Goss. Senator, as I understand the IG is the proper place 
to refer any allegations that come along, and I do know that he has 
such allegations and is proceeding on them. I do also know that he 
has recently briefed the appropriate oversight committee, which I 
think you are also a member of, and I am told that there was a 
fulsome briefing, on aspects that you are referring to in your ques- 
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tions, and that he is in a better position than I am to tell you the 
status of those investigations. 

But I know of no matters that have not been referred to him. 

Senator Levin. But you do not have an estimate as to when he 
will finish his investigation? 

Mr. Goss. No, sir. He is an independent person, in our organiza- 
tion. 

Senator Levin. Thanks. 

Chairman Warner. I would have to observe here that in the 
course of this tragic chapter of the prisoner abuse the Department 
of Defense (DOD) and specifically the Department of the Army has 
completed about six different investigations. I join my colleague in 
urging that you make assessment of the time within which this re- 
port could be completed. Perhaps we could do that in closed ses- 
sion. It is certainly in the domain of the Intelligence Committee. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank the 
witnesses. 

Director Goss, just to follow up on Senator Levin’s questions, the 
thing that bothers a lot of us is that we do not seem to have a clear 
policy on treatment of prisoners which could then be translated 
into specific instructions for those who are in charge of interroga- 
tions, recognizing that it is complicated by the fact that we now 
have two different kinds of prisoners. One is those who are eligible 
for the Geneva Conventions for the Treatment of Prisoners of War 
and others are outright terrorists, who have none of those protec- 
tions but still have protections by international treaty such as the 
torture treaty and others. 

I wonder how you feel about that view, because when I look at 
these cases of abuse I think that perhaps there was not sufficient 
training, but maybe more importantly or as importantly, there was 
not specific policy guidelines issued for those people who are the 
ones who are interfacing with the prisoners. Do you have a view 
on that? 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir, I do. I would like to make a distinction if I 
could. We started talking about transfers of people, alleged ren- 
ditions and so forth, and then we switched to prisoner treatment. 
I want to make a distinction between the two and answer both 
questions, more candidly obviously in closed session. 

I believe that there is policy and I believe that it is very well un- 
derstood at this point. I am not speaking for the military side and 
I am not going to go to all those investigations and reviews and so 
forth. I am going to go to what I understand are the Intelligence 
Community’s orders on how we use the tools that have been given 
to us lawfully and how we stay within bounds. 

As I say, I believe that if you go back and you take a look at 
transfers helping other countries deal with terrorists, you will find 
this is a process that has been going on for more than 20 years. 
We actually got in the terrorist business back in the early 1980s, 
starting with Beirut. 

I think there have always been procedures, processes, and poli- 
cies in place to deal with these and they have been understood. 

Senator McCain. Well, some of those policies at one time were 
to have the prisoner feel that they were drowning. 
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Mr. Goss. You are getting into again an area of what I will call 
professional interrogation techniques and I would like to 

Senator McCain. That is the area that I am concerned about, be- 
cause I am not sure that the interrogators are fully aware of spe- 
cific policies as to what they can and cannot do when interrogating 
a prisoner. That is my point. 

Mr. Goss. Thank you, sir. That is a clarification. If you are going 
to talk about the techniques as well and add that dimension to it 
and not just how people are held, then I would take the statement 
even further, to say that there has been in that case some uncer- 
tainty. There has been an attempt to determine what those policies 
are. I think that uncertainty is largely resolved, and in the mean 
time I can assure you that pending any uncertainties that anything 
that would be happening would be erring on the side of caution. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. 

Switching gears, again the greatest threat we still face is a ter- 
rorist attack within the United States of America, right? 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCain. We also know that the only way we are going 
to eliminate the terrorist threat is to go where it is bred, right? 

Mr. Goss. I believe it is the best way. 

Senator McCain. We have some reason for hope, given some of 
the recent events in the Middle East towards democracy. I am wor- 
ried about our border. We now have hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of people who are crossing illegally every year. We are 
now seeing a larger number of people crossing our southern border 
who are from countries of interest, as opposed to just Latin Amer- 
ican. 

I am also told they found some papers that are written in Arabic, 
and it is a matter of conjecture as to if anyone has crossed our bor- 
der. But is it not likely that someone who wanted to do something 
bad inside the United States would come across our border? How 
serious do you think this problem is from a national security stand- 
point? 

Mr. Goss. I think that is a very serious problem and I think it 
is not just our southern border. It is any border. 

Senator McCain. Right. 

Mr. Goss. It is part of the debate we have to have in our country 
about how a free, democratic, open society goes about the business 
of protecting itself from people who want to do us damage, and who 
are not willing to play by any rules of society. It is a very difficult 
question. 

Senator McCain. Do you think we should increase our efforts for 
overall immigration reform as a way of trying to address this 
issue? 

Mr. Goss. Sir, I would have to leave that to you. I took that hat 
off when I took this job. I believe my job is to get as much informa- 
tion as possible to inform you to make the right decisions on the 
question you have just asked me. 

Senator McCain. To assess threats. 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir, of course. 

Senator McCain. I am asking for your assessment of how serious 
a threat it is. 

Mr. Goss. Serious. 
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Senator McCain. Then I would like to just talk a little bit more 
about our own hemisphere. As we worry understandably about the 
Middle East and other parts of the world, we see Mr. Chavez in 
Venezuela getting closer and closer to Castro. We see governments 
in a state of instability in places like Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru. 
Central America has regressed in some ways as far as corruption 
and other problems are concerned. We now see that Mr. Noriega 
is back as a viable candidate for president of Nicaragua. 

Would you talk a little bit about our own hemisphere and the 
problems that failed states would pose and how serious you think 
in particular President Chavez’ behavior is? 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir. If you heard my opening remarks, I did refer, 
somewhat atypically, in my warning spots to Latin America. Usu- 
ally we do not do that. I did that specifically for a reason, because 
I agree with everything you have just said. I think we need to be 
much more focused on a global basis to what is going on, and I 
think we ought to start in our back yard. 

Certainly that is not where most of the terrorists are being bred 
and doing their plotting, that is true. But a destabilization or a 
backslide away from the democratic principles and ideals, the 
progress that has been made in the last 50 or 60 years south of 
the border, would not be helpful to our interests and would prob- 
ably be threatening to our security in the long run. 

There are certain players that are very clearly causing mischief 
for us. You have pointed out that President Chavez has said some 
things that are very hard to reconcile with friendly interests to- 
ward the United States, and has associated in ways with Fidel 
Castro that would again indicate that he is not taking actions that 
are friendly to the United States or its interests. 

I am aware that there are some concerns about the matters in 
Central America. You have read about potential weapons left over 
from other days in Nicaragua coming back to bear, and some of the 
same players coming back. I have pointed out that we have some 
presidential elections coming where we could see some trouble for 
the stabilized democratic process in Latin America. 

I think it behooves us to pay attention to that and to try and pro- 
vide you the best possible information we can on what is going on, 
so that the policymakers can form the policies and the programs 
to deal with those issues. We are aware of that and that is why 
I mentioned it. We are trying to cover that area for you. 

Senator McCain. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator McCain. 

Senator Dayton. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I 
just would note, in following to the hearing that you had last week 
on the Church report, that the New York Times yesterday reported 
that “at least 26 prisoners have died in American custody in Iraq 
and Afghanistan since 2002, in what Army and Navy investigators 
have concluded or suspect were acts of criminal homicide, according 
to military officials. The Church report, sent to Congress last week, 
cited only six prisoner deaths caused by abuse.” 

I note, because I read that report, that the qualifications that 
were put on that report were in terms of time parameters and the 
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like. But it is still — and I commend you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
persistent effort to try to get to the full facts involved in these un- 
fortunate incidents. I believe what was supposed to be the defini- 
tive report provided by the Pentagon last week cited only six 
deaths and a week later a news report cites Army and Navy offi- 
cials pegging the figure at 26. I find this distressing and it under- 
scores again the difficulty in getting a full disclosure of these inci- 
dents. 

Another report 2 months ago in the Washington Post cited Pen- 
tagon officials regarding intelligence, notification of Congress on in- 
telligence activities, and “asserted that Defense Intelligence mis- 
sions are subject to fewer legal constraints than Secretary Rums- 
feld’s predecessors believed. That assertion involves new interpre- 
tations of title 10 of the U.S. Code, which governs the armed serv- 
ices, and title 50, which governs, among other things, foreign intel- 
ligence.” 

I wonder if I could ask each of you in turn, if you are aware of 
any reinterpretations of existing law that have resulted in fewer 
constraints or notification of Congress for intelligence activities? 

Mr. Goss. Senator, I take very seriously our responsibilities to 
report to our oversight committees and I am not aware that we 
have not been anything except fully forthright and spent hours in 
numbers of briefings trying to inform the members of the commit- 
tee and respond to any questions they have. 

I know of no impedance to that process whatsoever. I think it is 
working well. 

Senator Dayton. It probably seems like more hours when you 
are on that side of the dais than this one. 

Mr. Goss. Well, it is part of the job and it is a necessary part 
of the job, and it is one we want to honor faithfully and fully. Our 
problem, of course, in dealing with some subjects in the intelligence 
world is that we have to do it in closed session and we have to fol- 
low those rules. I have a statutory obligation to protect sources and 
methods. I take it seriously. 

Senator Dayton. Admiral? 

Admiral Jacoby. Senator, there has been no reinterpretations 
that affected the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA), either in our 
notification responsibilities or our guidance and coordination mech- 
anisms between us and the CIA. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you. 

The 9/11 Commission quotes Secretary Rumsfeld. In October 
2003, reflecting on progress after 2 years of waging the global war 
on terrorism, Defense Secretary Rumsfeld asked his advisers: “Are 
we capturing, killing, or deterring and dissuading more terrorists 
every day than the madrasas and the radical clerics are recruiting, 
training, and deploying against us? Does the U.S. need to fashion 
a broad, integrated plan to stop the next generation of terrorists? 
The U.S. is putting relatively little effort into a long-range plan, 
but we are putting a great deal of effort into trying to stop terror- 
ists. The cost-benefit ratio is against us. Our cost is billions against 
the terrorists’ costs of millions.” 

The commission goes on to say: “Those are the right questions.” 

I wonder if either of you have answers regarding that need for 
a long-range plan, whether we have one in place, and whether you 
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think we are starting to make progress in that equation of winning 
the hearts and minds and bodies? 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir, I will answer that question. Positively I think 
we are, and I think you are seeing the results in places like Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq, where they are having elections, and in Pal- 
estine, where things are happening. I feel that there is a new wave 
going through Islam and they are at a junction point. The people 
who are espousing the radical way are having a harder go of it 
today because we have stepped up and tried to go to the question 
of what actually is being taught in those madrasas. Is Wihabism 
really what should be in the textbooks in Saudi Arabia? 

I believe those efforts are out there. Of course, they are more 
than just intelligence and they are more than just military. They 
get into the diplomatic and the whole cultural and society energies, 
and we have many agencies in this government that I think are 
committed to that proposition. I think we well understand it now. 
I am not sure we did some years ago, but I think we are way ahead 
on that, and we are doing good things. 

As for terrorism, I think that you need to always take into the 
equation there will be a need for law enforcement, if I can use the 
term. Just like we tolerate a certain amount of crime, we have law 
enforcement to deal with that in society. Even though we wish we 
had none, we tolerate some. I am afraid it is going to be that way 
with terrorism. But we have to get it to the tolerable level first and 
we are a long way from that. 

So I think we are engaged globally on all the fronts we need to 
be, but not yet to the degree we need to be. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you. 

Admiral. 

Admiral Jacoby. Senator Dayton, we spent quite a bit of time in 
my testimony talking about those underlying factors. I believe your 
question properly characterizes them. It also points to the fact that 
this is going to have to be a multifaceted set of solutions and is 
going to involve a lot of players. It is not an issue only for the 
United States. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you. 

Director Goss, I was intrigued by your suggestion about a univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Goss. Thank you. 

Senator Dayton. As the parent of two sons who just went 
through the teenage years, I think the teenage years are a natural 
training ground for covert activity in my experience. 

I wonder if you could fill that in a little bit more. Would you see 
this as something like one of the service academies or something 
that would be more dispersed? Where in Minnesota would you like 
to locate such an entity? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOSS. Thank you, sir. I appreciate your taking up my idea 
and I would be happy to come out to Minnesota and look for appro- 
priate places. 

I was thinking more along the lines of the National Defense Uni- 
versity when I started this, a place where people can come to- 
gether. We started looking at what our needs were across the board 
in the community and we have a need to share some common 
things in the Intelligence Community. We have wonderful esprit in 
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our individual agencies and real purpose and focus of mission, 
which is a great thing. But it is not as good a thing as it could be 
if you have stovepipes and you do not share with anybody else. 

So I started looking at what my needs are. I need people who are 
internationalists. I need language capability, which I do not have. 
I need cultural experience and background, which I do not have. 
I need more diversification. I started thinking about mixing experi- 
ence with new energies and new thinking when we got into analy- 
sis and I said they have already invented this, it is called the uni- 
versity; why do we not apply the idea? 

So that is really where it is coming from, and I hope to share it 
with the DNI. 

Senator Dayton. I hope you will. 

Mr. Goss. Thank you. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. I am glad you asked 
that question. I helped the Secretary of Defense with some encour- 
agement over 3 years to start a scholarship program to train young 
people in cyber security. We are up to about 10 now getting those 
scholarships. But I really believe, Mr. Director and Admiral Jacoby, 
that our country has to begin to redirect more of its assets toward 
training our young people to fill the gaps that we desperately need, 
not only in the area of security but just math and sciences and 
other occupations. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, Admiral Jacoby and Director Goss, we have the ut- 
most respect for you and I have enjoyed our long friendship serving 
together, Director Goss. There are a few statements that you made 
or some references you made in your opening statement about 
China and our Chairman Warner made a couple of comments. We 
have not really talked very much about it. 

I would like to come in the back door, Admiral Jacoby, on some- 
thing that you said in your statement and kind of work around it 
here. First of all, recently Chavez said, “Iran has every right to de- 
velop atomic energy. All over the world there is a clamor for equal- 
ity and profound rejection of imperialist desires of the United 
States Government. Faced with the threat of the U.S. Government 
against our brother people in Iran, count on us for all our support.” 

Then, bringing this into later on, he made the statement, “We 
have invaded the United States, not with weapons, but with our 
oil.” He intends to use oil to fight American influence. He visited 
China in December and signed trade pacts for oil and gas. 

Now, in the U.S. -China Commission’s 2004 report, it states “One 
of Beijing’s stated goals is to reduce what it considers U.S. super- 
power dominance in favor of a multipolar global power structure in 
which China attains superpower status on a par with the United 
States.” 

Admiral Jacoby, you said in your opening statement: “Beijing 
may also think it has an opportunity to improve diplomatic and 
economic relations, to include access to energy sources, with other 
countries distrustful or resentful to the United States policy.” 
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I agree with you and I would like to have you expand a little bit 
on how you think this — what kind of a threat you think this poses 
and maybe bring some proliferation into it. 

Admiral Jacoby. Thank you, Senator. I could go into details in 
closed session, but in this session I’ll say Iran and China have a 
relationship for the sale of military equipment and technologies. 
There is an underlying basis there for a partnership because Chi- 
na’s rapidly expanding economy right now is still very heavily a 
coal-fueled economy. Obviously demand for petroleum access is 
great. Iran, isolated in some ways in the commercial arms market 
and an antiquated military, in need of technology — you can end up 
with those kinds of relationships. 

You end up with relationships, as you pointed out, like with Ven- 
ezuela and China. I think those two countries categorize places 
where there may be mutual interests in the kinds of things that 
we should be expecting to see in the upcoming years. 

Senator Inhofe. Their demand for petroleum products is growing 
so rapidly right now. In the case of Venezuela, we are purchasing 
right now 60 percent of their production, which only constitutes 
around 12 to 13 of what we are importing. But nonetheless, when 
they state that they would cut us off in favor of China, it is some- 
thing that is concerning. 

Admiral Jacoby. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Director Goss, I am trying to find some time 
today to get on the floor to give my third China speech in the last 
3 years. In that I mention that China is not looking only to build 
a blue water navy to control the sea lanes, but also to develop un- 
dersea mines and missile capabilities, and to deter the potential 
disruption of its energy supplies from potential threats, including 
the U.S. Navy, especially in the case of a conflict with Taiwan. 

The weapons China is investing in include cruise missiles; sub- 
marines; long-range target acquisition systems; specifically cutting 
edge satellites; and unmanned aerial vehicles, the advanced Su-30s 
and Su-35s. I have always applauded General John Jumper, who 
very courageously exposed back in 1998 that the Russians’ Su-30s 
and Su-35s are better than our best strike vehicles in many ways. 

At that time we knew that China had bought some 240 of those. 
Now I am looking at reports saying that they have bought 400 
more. This would be the Su-35s, with delivery in 2006, along with 
everything else that they are doing. 

So it is a huge military buildup. I am sure that you know much 
more, but I am not sure whether or not it is something you can 
share in an open session. But with their stated official military 
budget growing by 12.6 percent this year to $30 billion, that leaves 
out a lot of things such as new weapons purchases and others dou- 
bling this $30 billion. 

So it is a huge buildup, and I would just like to have you, Direc- 
tor Goss, talk a little bit about, number one, how accurate our in- 
formation is on what China is doing in terms of its military budget 
and its buildup, and number two, then how you see that as a 
threat? 

Mr. Goss. Senator, thank you. I am not sure what you are using 
as sourcing for your speech this afternoon, but I assure you I will 
be very interested in your speech and I will read it very closely. 
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I think you have definitely put your finger on an area where this 
committee needs to be working. It is of concern. I mentioned China. 
Again, I am not in the policy business. That is an area in which 
I am not supposed to be. But I think it is my job to point out that 
the modernization and the expenditures that are going on in the 
military as we understand it are something that seemingly threat- 
en our forces and our interests, and that is something that policy- 
makers should definitely be attuned to. 

I am very pleased for your interest in this. 

Senator Inhofe. We talk a lot about various countries that may 
not have much of a conventional buildup, but pose a threat, such 
as WMD and all that. But in the case of China, you have both, and 
it is something that has been very concerning to me. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator Inhofe. As 
chairman I am considering the role of this committee in terms of 
further bringing to the attention of the public the dramatic changes 
in China’s policy towards its weapons program, particularly in light 
of the very disturbing developments with regard to the European 
Union (EU) and their desire to lift this embargo. I and I think 
yourself and many others are very much opposed to that action in 
its present proposal of the EU. 

We will now turn to Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Director Goss, Admiral Jacoby, thank you for your testimony, 
and for your service. Director Goss, you described the employees of 
the CIA as an organization of dedicated, patriotic people. I agree. 
That is true of those who work with you and Admiral Jacoby and 
I thank and salute them. 

I want to talk to both of you first about Iraq. We have a lot to 
feel good about in Iraq. Saddam Hussein is gone. The Iraqis, in the 
face of terrorist threats, came out 8 million plus to vote. A govern- 
ment was stood up yesterday. But there remains this terrorist in- 
surgent enemy there, killers who are willing to strike at vulnerable 
undefended targets. They are going to go on. Hopefully, they will 
diminish as the Iraqi Government stands up and takes charge of 
its destiny. 

But they are a committed, vicious enemy. Here is my concern, 
and I must say that I found the exchange you had with Senator 
Levin in this regard disappointing this morning. I worry that we 
do not know as much as we should today about this enemy. We are 
not even sure, from the testimony today, about how many there 
are. I understand it is not like counting troops on an open battle- 
field. This is at the heart of the evil of the enemy that we are fac- 
ing today. 

I worry also, because adequate intelligence is so critical when 
you are facing an enemy like this. Clearly if somebody is willing 
to drive into a bunch of Iraqi citizens who are signing up to become 
security officers and he blows himself up as well as them, the best 
way to stop it is to know he is coming, through intelligence. 

So I present that challenge to you, if you will. Over time — and 
Senator Levin has focused on this — we have heard varying esti- 
mates of the numbers in the insurgency. We compare that to the 
number arrested and you would think that the number of insur- 
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gents would go down, but it keeps going up. What are we doing, 
and what can we do to help you, to know more about the enemy 
we and the Iraqis face today and we will face in years to come? I 
do not have to tell you, this enemy has the blood of Americans on 
its hands and we ought to do everything we can to know where 
they are and stop them before they strike again. 

Please give me your response to that. 

Mr. Goss. Senator, thank you. That is a very perceptive analysis 
of the conundrum we face there. 

One of the things we have to do — and this is not necessarily in- 
telligence — is we have to give the young guy who gets up in the 
morning in Iraq a better choice than he has now of going out and 
picking up his AK-47 and going and shooting us. That is one of the 
things that has to happen. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Mr. Goss. That may be mental, it may be ideological, it may be 
economic. All of those factors come in. 

Senator Lieberman. My hope is that as the Iraqi Government 
stands up it will give more of those young people that path to a 
better future than becoming killers. 

Mr. Goss. Well, as Admiral Jacoby said, you have to have the 
economic opportunity, you have to have a judiciary system, and you 
have to have a stabilizing force. All of those things are part of the 
fabric of society. I think that our intelligence mission will get easier 
as that part of the infrastructure and those institutions of society 
come into play. 

But right now, if you ask me how many insurgents, I do not like 
to answer that question because a person may make a decision be- 
tween going to a job if one is available or going out and being in- 
volved in some kind of mischief. 

Senator Lieberman. You mean on a given day? 

Mr. Goss. On a given day. We are not talking about what I 
would call a nice organized network that we can go penetrate. This 
is a lot of individual inspiration or two or three guys getting to- 
gether. Now, some of it is obviously stroked. This guy Zarquawi is 
pretty good at that. But we are not talking about anything that is 
conventional in our way of thinking. 

Senator Lieberman. Do we not also believe or have reason to be- 
lieve that elements of the former Saddam Hussein regime fell back 
and are coordinating these attacks against us? 

Mr. Goss. Some, yes, sir. 

Senator Lieberman. Perhaps with funding from outside, places 
like Syria? 

Mr. Goss. Yes, that is a factor. That is definitely a factor. It is 
not the only factor. It may not be the major factor. There are many, 
many factors. This is complicated, as you have pointed out. 

You asked me if our information is adequate. No, it will never 
be fully adequate. But the more we have the better we do. We seem 
to have success in a number of ways. There are two or three 
threads that have worked out spectacularly for us in dealing with 
terrorists in the act of terrorism or who are about to be in the act 
of terrorism. We are getting good at that, and I will speak to that 
in closed session for you. 
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But I will tell you, generally speaking, it is the question of all 
the ways you can think a terrorist can disrupt a free democratic 
open society. In some cases they are being incited there more than 
in other places. In some ways it is good because we are concentrat- 
ing our target in a way. It is true that there are others who are 
coming from foreign countries. There are known intelligence routes 
of where they are coming from, and people who are supplying 
them, supporting them, and getting the logistics to make this hap- 
pen. We understand a great deal about that. 

But if those people were not going to Iraq, would they still be 
back in country X plotting and planning against the embassy or so 
forth? The answer is apparently yes. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

Let me ask Admiral Jacoby to answer the general question and, 
if you can, let us know to what extent we are now being able to 
bring to bear our considerable technological intelligence capacity 
and human intelligence? In some ways, these terrorists seem like, 
gangs on the street, who are willing to kill anybody. 

I know from the cities of America that the best tool the police 
have to stop that kind of activity is infiltrating the gang and, 
frankly, buying intelligence from people who are on the street, or 
information to go after the killers. Are we improving our capacity 
to do that against the terrorist enemy? 

Admiral Jacoby. Senator Lieberman, first let me join the DCI in 
the fact that your question reflects the complexity of the situation. 
The key to working the problem is really about tactical level 
HUMINT. It is about being able to work with the population and 
having the population get to a tipping point where they willingly 
come forward to either a coalition authority or, more likely, to an 
Iraqi authority. As Iraqi authorities stand up and security forces 
and police are in neighborhoods, Iraqis will be more willing to come 
forward and say, I am choosing to turn this person in and take the 
potential risk to my family that could transpire, rather than allow- 
ing this to happen in my neighborhood and standing by. 

There has been a lot of intimidation and standing by type of cir- 
cumstances. When what we call tactical HUMINT sources, in 
which a person walks in and willingly shares information or may 
share it for a small payment, if that is the motivation, when we 
get to that situation that is the way to take on an insurgency more 
successfully than we have been able to do today. 

So the situation does have all of the characteristics that you are 
talking about. It has former regime elements who are organized to 
some level and are potentially orchestrating efforts to some level. 
It has the characteristics of disgruntled individuals. It has foreign 
fighters who have come in who are probably not going to be dis- 
suaded by anything other than either a change in circumstance or 
having the population turn against them. Then there are criminal 
elements and people who sell their time on a daily or hourly wage 
to put various devices in place. 

The complexity is there and the local Iraqis who will not put up 
with this any longer become the key element in changing the face 
of the insurgency. 

Senator Lieberman. I thank you. My time is up. I just want to 
conclude by saying that I personally cannot think of anything more 
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important to our long-term success in Iraq and, more important 
than that, the long-term success of a self-governing Iraq, than our 
intelligence about the enemy. Right now this is a relatively small 
group of people that is attempting to disrupt the clear will of a ma- 
jority of 26 million people in order to have a better future. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator Lieberman. 

Admiral, I am glad you touched on that. Citizen participation is 
so important to the intelligence collection. In my opening comments 
with Director Goss I mentioned that and asked, if there is any per- 
ceptible level of increase in that cooperation and if that is not a 
challenge for this new government to meet. 

Admiral Jacoby. I cannot pin down perceptible change in partici- 
pation. But very clearly, in polling and the sense of our people on 
the ground, the Iraqi population is much more hopeful about their 
future, and much more concerned about the stability element than 
they were prior to the elections. So, Senator Lieberman, I am hope- 
fully optimistic that the kinds of trends that you and I are talking 
about are beginning to show and hopefully these polling kinds of 
flavors will turn into action on the part of the Iraqis. 

Then obviously, Mr. Chairman, the goal of many of these efforts 
is very specifically to defeat stability and progress, and so it is a 
very focused effort. Stability and progress is also the way to defeat 
the insurgency. 

Chairman Warner. Do you wish to add something, Director 
Goss? 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir. It is so critically important, and I do believe 
it is the reason that the terrorists understand this well. They un- 
derstand this tipping point that you and Senator Lieberman have 
brought up, which we are talking about here, of capturing the 
hearts and minds, if you will. 

That is why the focus of the terrorist attacks is not as strenuous 
against the U.S. forces as it is against the innocent and the people 
trying to stand up the intelligence and security organizations in 
Iraq today. They understand that and they are using the tool of in- 
timidation. We are trying to get stability and use that as our card 
against intimidation. It is going to be a horse race. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. I hope that new government en- 
ters into this horse race and shows some strong leadership. 

The distinguished chairman of the Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Kansas. 

Senator Roberts. I thank the chairman. I apologize to the chair 
and to the committee. I have a cold that would even challenge the 
worries of Howard Hughes. I will do the best that I can. 

Let me say that, in response to Senator Dayton’s and the chair- 
man’s question that we do have a program called the Pat Roberts 
Intelligence Scholars Program (PRISP). We have funded 150 people 
within the Agency to continue their education along the lines of the 
criteria that the Director has indicated. It is authorized and, a mir- 
acle, it has also been appropriated and is in the budget. I hope we 
can expand that. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote under the banner of terror- 
ist interrogation somebody by the name of Bob Steele, who wrote 
a book, “On Intelligence.” He said: “Terrorism may be defined as 
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a nongovernmental, nonconventional, dynamic, random, nonlinear, 
with no constraints or predictable doctrine, almost impossible to 
predict in advance.” Yet we are trying very hard and are succeed- 
ing in regards to terrorist interrogation to save lives and to stop 
attacks on the homeland. 

Ralph Peters in his book “Fighting for the Future: Will America 
Triumph?,” said: “A terrorist is not the trained, disciplined soldier 
we have most frequently encountered. He is a morally savage, un- 
ruly killer.” 

This is not, in our efforts to try to protect our troops and the 
lives of Iraqis to protect against an attack on our homeland. This 
is not your normal breed of military adversary. Nevertheless, in 
hearing after hearing in the Intelligence Committee we learn and 
it is clear our most potent intelligence tools to fight terrorism is the 
interrogation of captured terrorists. I always ask when we have 
hearings, what is your most important tool in terms of intelligence, 
and that is what comes back. 

So, Director Goss and Admiral Jacoby, your agencies and your of- 
ficers play a most difficult yet very critical role in those interroga- 
tions. I want to thank you and I want you to thank them for us. 

Congress, in answer to some of the questions raised by members, 
some of whom are here and serve on the Intelligence Committee, 
has been fully informed of what the CIA is doing in terms of inter- 
rogating captured terrorists. We continue our ongoing briefings 
with staff and members as the classification permits and more with 
the chairman and the vice chairman. That is with our Conference 
of American Armies (CAA) officers and the Inspector General. Also, 
Director Goss will appear before the committee April 7. 

The Senate Intelligence Committee has and will insist that the 
CIA, the DOD, and the Department of Justice will continue to thor- 
oughly investigate all allegations of abuse. We are now and will 
continue to review the results of those investigations. Any findings 
of criminal misconduct have been and will be referred to the Jus- 
tice Department for prosecution. I have several examples. I will not 
go into those right now. 

I have met with the IG. The reason that he has not reported 
back as soon as many members would like, including this one, is 
that his investigations are ongoing. I met with him for over 214 
hours and went into every abuse that has been reported in the 
press and asked him for a response, and he was most forthcoming. 
That is an ongoing effort by the IG, and we set it up that way in 
Congress. We passed the legislation in order to get this done. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a little worried about something called risk 
aversion. How many of us on this dais have talked about how 
Congress’s actions prior to September 11 actually contributed to 
risk aversion that still burdens the Intelligence Community? It 
seems to me we have badgered our intelligence officers to get seri- 
ous and tough — I have done that — and then we sacrifice them on 
the altar of a different criteria when it gets a little hot in the kitch- 
en. 

I hope we do not really forget these lessons. Now, I am not for 
1 minute suggesting that allegations of abuse should be ignored or 
that we should shy away from important oversight duties. There 
are many important aspects of detention and also interrogation 
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that must continually be overseen, checked, and aggressively exam- 
ined. 

But what I am saying is we should continue to examine and 
oversee these issues in the same discrete, judicious, and when nec- 
essary, aggressive manner that we have used up to this point. I do 
not think we should be in the business of prosecuting our troops 
and intelligence officers in the media in the midst of their work to 
save lives and to prevent another attack on the homeland. 

I think we have to work every day to ensure that our interroga- 
tors do not violate our laws and our regulations. But I have to tell 
you, I am losing a little patience with what appears to me to be 
an almost pathological obsession with calling into question the ac- 
tions of the men and women who are on the front lines of the war 
on terrorism. They travel to the other side of the world in the serv- 
ice of their country with the reasonable expectation that their coun- 
try supports them. At times they make mistakes, sometimes very 
serious mistakes, for which they must be held accountable, and 
also rightfully so. 

But Mr. Chairman, as we sit here in relative safety and comfort, 
I cannot help but think that some of us have lost our perspective. 
Our first and foremost duty is to support our troops and our intel- 
ligence officers at home and abroad. Again, as Ralph Peters so 
aptly stated, “A terrorist is not the trained, disciplined soldier we 
have most frequently encountered. He is a morally savage, unruly 
killer.” 

I do not think we should do any harm to our ability to keep the 
most potent source of intelligence, the most important source of in- 
telligence that we have to save lives and to protect our homeland. 
In doing this, it should not be a choice between our commitment 
to follow our laws and what our country stands for and our obliga- 
tion to better protect our military and the Iraqi people and our na- 
tional security. We can and should do both. I think we can. 

But in the end, I want you to know, Admiral, and also to the Di- 
rector: I am with our troops, doing a most difficult and necessary 
job. 

I am already over time, but I am worried about risk aversion 
with all of the attention now being paid to the numerous investiga- 
tions and prosecutions, etcetera, etcetera, and yet another call for 
an independent investigation. I do not know who would want to do 
this job over there with all of that, without having the fear of being 
dragged back into an investigation or something of this nature. 

Can you tell me very quickly, since I am over time, where are 
we with risk aversion in regards to the people who are doing a very 
difficult job with some very savage killers? 

Mr. Goss. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Your words are very wel- 
come to me and I am sure also to the men and women of the Intel- 
ligence Community. 

I will assure you that every effort is made to make sure that 
whatever actions we take are proper and within bounds in the In- 
telligence Community, in any aspect of the use of any of the tools 
in our toolbox. That is very certain and we demand that in man- 
agement, you demand it in oversight. I think we have good trans- 
parency and good mutual trust and confidence between the doers 
and the overseers. 
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I do not think that it causes us in the short term to have any 
less enthusiasm in applying our skills in our jobs. But when there 
is perpetual uncertainty and perpetual doubt about whether or not 
there is going to be full support for the mission, it would be hard 
to argue that it is not going to impact morale and it is not going 
to impact performance eventually. 

I sincerely hope that that is not the case. I know we have too 
many good men and women out there, and I think they understand 
that we try and run interference as best we can — all of us, the leg- 
islative, judicial, and executive branches — to help them get the 
very dangerous work done that they have to get done, and so that 
we may from time to time have to in a free, democratic, and open 
society, check if we are doing this the right way. I think we are 
doing that. 

But I do think you are right. We run a risk, if we persist in alle- 
gations that are unfounded because it is becoming a feeding frenzy 
on talk shows that need a subject to fill the air time. I think we 
run the risk of doing ourselves damage. 

Senator Roberts. I thank you for your statement. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Senator Roberts. Mr. Chairman, I have a much longer state- 
ment which I spared the committee. I would ask that it be inserted 
at this point. 

Chairman Warner. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Roberts follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Pat Roberts 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. As we discuss the threats to U.S. national security, I 
think we should all agree that the most clear and present threat is terrorism. 

In Bob Steele’s recent book, “On Intelligence,” the chapter on Recasting National 
Security in a Changing World defines ‘emerging threats’, such as terrorism as, “non- 
governmental, nonconventional, dynamic or random, nonlinear, with no constraints 
or predictable doctrine, almost impossible to detect in advance.” 

In Ralph Peters’ book, “Fighting for the Future,” the chapter on Winning Against 
Warriors notes the resurgence of terrorists defined as, “morally savage, unruly kill- 
er, not the trained, disciplined soldier, will be the type of enemy most frequently 
encountered.” 

These quotes underline the reality that we are not fighting your normal breed of 
military adversary. Nevertheless, in hearing after hearing in the Intelligence Com- 
mittee, it is clear that our most potent intelligence tool to fight terrorism is the in- 
terrogation of captured terrorists. Director Goss and Admiral Jacoby, your agencies 
and officers play a most difficult and critical role in those interrogations. Thank you 
and thank them for us. 

It is important to remember that information gathered from interrogating terror- 
ists is saving lives and preventing attacks on the homeland. We must preserve this 
irreplaceable source of information. If we ignore this intelligence, many more lives 
will be lost and we will suffer more attacks, many aimed at our homeland. 

Against this sobering and harsh back-drop, some of my colleagues on the Intel- 
ligence Committee, some of whom also serve on this committee, have been calling 
for yet another investigation. One in which the Intelligence Committee explores our 
detention and interrogation operations. This would, of course, be in addition to the 
countless other reviews, inquiries, and investigations that have or are currently 
being conducted by the Department of Defense (DOD), the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), and the Department of Justice (DOJ). 

How many investigations will be enough? While current investigations are ongo- 
ing, and where problems have been identified and individuals are being held ac- 
countable and prosecuted, what will yet another investigation accomplish? 

Congress has been fully informed of the CIA’s actions concerning the interrogation 
of captured terrorists. We continue to have ongoing briefings with staff and mem- 
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bers, as classification permits, with CIA officers. Additionally, the Inspector General 
(IG) and Director Goss are scheduled to appear before the committee on April 7. 

The vast majority of our military and intelligence personnel have acted honorably 
and appropriately. This is not to say, however, that there have not been serious 
problems. There are allegations that individuals have acted on their own in viola- 
tion of the rules set in place to prevent abuses. These are serious allegations that 
cannot be ignored. But, the fact is, they are not being ignored. I am not aware of 
any such allegation of improper activity in the military or the Intelligence Commu- 
nity that is not being fully addressed and investigated. 

The Senate Intelligence Committee has and will continue to insist the CIA, the 
DOD, and the DOJ continue to thoroughly investigate all allegations of abuse. We 
will continue to review the results of those investigations. Any findings of criminal 
misconduct have and will be referred for prosecution. 

Last summer, for example, a Federal grand jury in North Carolina indicted a CIA 
contractor for assaulting an Afghan detainee in Afghanistan. The case was formally 
referred to the DOJ by the CIA. In fact, congress created institutions like the CIA’s 
Office of Inspector General, the DOJ, and the various investigative arms of the DOD 
to conduct these very types of investigations. I think we need to allow them to con- 
tinue to do their work. 

Congress will carefully examine and monitor the results of these ongoing inves- 
tigations. If we find any shortcomings as a result of these investigations, there will, 
of course, be cause for us to conduct our own inquiry. That does not mean that Con- 
gress has been ignoring or will ignore these issues. As it stands right now, the sys- 
tem that Congress designed seems to be working. 

Detention and interrogation are very difficult for Congress to monitor, and com- 
mand a large portion of our time and effort. The Intelligence Committee’s 511 page 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD) report on the 2002 National Intelligence Esti- 
mate clearly shows that we do not neglect our responsibilities. It was, in fact, a sem- 
inal inquiry that led to intelligence reform. 

So, what would a new formal investigation really accomplish, beyond what we al- 
ready do on a daily basis in the course of our ongoing oversight efforts? I believe 
that those in the field will join me in saying that another formal investigation will 
create risk aversion, the very thing we are trying to avoid. 

Do we believe that our CIA and military interrogators are bad people? Are they 
irresponsible? You could certainly be left with that impression if you only read the 
newspaper accounts of unending calls for new investigations. 

How many of us on this dias have attested to the fact that Congress’ actions prior 
to September 11 contributed to the risk aversion that still burdens our Intelligence 
Community? We badger our intelligence officers to get serious and get tough, and 
then we sacrifice them on the alter of expediency when it gets a little hot in the 
kitchen. Have we forgotten those lessons? 

Let me be clear, I am not suggesting that allegations of abuse be ignored or that 
we should shy away from our important oversight duties. There are many important 
aspects of detention and interrogation that must be continually overseen, checked, 
and examined. What I am saying is that we should continue to examine and oversee 
these issues in the same discrete, judicious, and when necessary, aggressive manner 
that we have used up to this point. But let’s not prosecute our troops and intel- 
ligence officers in the media in the midst of their work to save lives and prevent 
another attack on the homeland. Make no mistake, another formal investigation by 
Congress will be a very public “vote of no confidence” in our people in the field and 
the critical work they do every day. Judging from the daily reports we receive, I, 
for one, have not lost confidence in them or their work. 

Mr. Chairman, we must work every day to ensure that interrogators do not vio- 
late our laws and regulations. An unnecessary and redundant formal investigation, 
whose terms of reference are literally boundless, will only serve to further under- 
mine the morale of the hardworking intelligence officers that we rely on to interro- 
gate captured terrorists, and will induce risk aversion. 

Mr. Chairman, I am fast losing patience with what appears to me to be an almost 
pathological obsession with calling into question the actions of the men and women 
who are on the front lines of the war on terrorism. Some of these brave souls wear 
uniforms, but many do not. They say goodbye to their wives, their husbands and 
children and assure them that everything will be alright, with the quiet and coura- 
geous understanding that it may not be alright. They travel to the other side of the 
world in the service of their country with the reasonable expectation that their 
country supports them. At times they make mistakes, sometimes serious mistakes 
for which they must account, and rightfully so. But, Mr. Chairman, as we sit here 
in relative safety and comfort, I can’t help but think that some of us have lost our 
perspective. We will and must do our duty as elected officials. Our first and fore- 
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most duty, however, is to support our troops and intelligence officers at home and 
abroad. 

I, for one, Mr. Chairman, will not use the constitutional authorities vested in this 
great institution as a blunt instrument at the expense of the very people we depend 
upon to keep us safe every day. As Ralph Peters so aptly stated; “A terrorist is not 
the trained disciplined soldier we have most frequently encountered, he is a morally 
savage unruly killer.” 

In this regard, we must not do harm to our ability to keep the most potent source 
of intelligence that we have to save lives and protect our homeland. It should not 
be a choice between our commitment to follow our laws and what we stand for, and 
the primary ability we have to better protect our military, the Iraqi people, and our 
national security. We can and should do both. But, in the end result, I’m with our 
troops doing a most difficult but necessary job. 

I thank the chair. 

Chairman Warner. I must say, I think this committee pursues 
its responsibility with full recognition of trying to defend the men 
and women in uniform and to the extent our men and women work 
with your fine team at the Agency, in giving them every support 
we can. 

I interpreted your remarks this morning, Mr. Director, as convey- 
ing to the committee and the public at large in that you are able 
to perform the duties of the mission of the CIA and collect that in- 
telligence and do so consistent with what this Nation stands for, 
the rule of law. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. Goss. You are correct, sir. 

Chairman Warner. I thank you, sir. 

Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might note that Senator Roberts always seems to be hoarse 
after Kansas State does not have such a spectacular basketball sea- 
son. So I do not know if there is any correlation or not. 

Senator Roberts. Hell, that has been 15 years. [Laughter.] 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you very much, Director Goss and 
Admiral Jacoby. I appreciate you being here today. I want to asso- 
ciate myself with Senator Roberts’ remarks about supporting and 
pushing for the high morale of our men and women in uniform and 
those who are involved in intelligence. It is critical that we con- 
tinue to do that. 

I think we all understand that when the effort is made in good 
faith toward competence, perfection is never possible, but certainly 
a good job is what we are seeking to get, and we support them. It 
is always difficult when there is some sort of failure of effort and 
it makes it very difficult for everybody, but I think we can discern 
the difference between those situations, which are apparently very 
rare compared to the competence. 

Going back to Senator Lieberman’s area of concern about terror- 
ism, one of the things that I have not heard much about recently 
is following the money trail, recognizing that shutting down cash 
flow very often degrades and interferes with the capacity of the ter- 
rorists to be able to continue their efforts. I think as we look at the 
whole area of terrorism, not just limited to what we are facing in 
Iraq but overall, is there anything within the context of this open 
session that you might be able to tell us on the progress we are 
making in following the money trail? 

Mr. Goss. Senator, I would be excited to tell you about progress 
in that in closed session. 
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Senator Ben Nelson. Okay. Then also, turning to Pakistan for 
just a minute, we have obviously viewed Pakistan as an ally since 
September 11, but with a little bit of initial unease because of their 
prior association with the Taliban. Last November, together with 
some of my colleagues, I visited Pakistan and at that time we 
heard, what turned out fortunately to be an erroneous news report, 
that the Pakistani military would cease their search on the border 
for Osama bin Laden. It obviously caused concern. 

This week the news reports indicate that Pakistan is maintain- 
ing its nuclear black market channels and are attempting to pro- 
cure nuclear components to upgrade their capabilities. Yet the 
Pakistanis deny this. Is there anything that you can tell us in open 
session here regarding that potential effort or reported effort to up- 
grade their nuclear program? 

Mr. Goss. There is nothing that I can tell you in open session 
about that, sir. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well, that is strike two for me. Let us see 
if I can go to something else. 

In your testimony, Director Goss, you mention that Iran contin- 
ues to hold in secret important members of al Qaeda. Now, I think 
we all would be concerned if that is the case. Do we know whether 
or not that is the case? Are they assisting in providing any kind 
of sanctuary to al Qaeda members? 

Mr. Goss. Sir, the answer I can give you is intelligence in which 
I have high confidence is that they in fact have several high-level 
al Qaeda people in Iran. What condition they are in in Iran is a 
matter I would rather discuss with you in private. But in fact those 
people are in Iran. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Can you tell us anything here in open ses- 
sion about the reform movement in Iran? Obviously it appears from 
reports that the conservative group seems to be the stronger of the 
reform. Is there any likelihood that the reform movement can sur- 
vive in that environment? 

Mr. Goss. The answer to your question is that your observation 
is correct, that the conservative elements at the moment would ap- 
pear to be rather dominant. What that means for the future of re- 
form in Iran is subject to a lot of assessment and I would be happy 
to give you the Community’s views in closed session. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Okay. Finally, let’s discuss as it relates to 
the efforts that are going on in the area of Taiwan and the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC). Can you give us your assessment of how 
much more likely it is that a PRC move would be now since they 
have adopted a war-authorizing act? Or is that something also for 
a closed session? 

Mr. Goss. The Taiwan Straits issue is as delicate a political issue 
or one of the top five in the world that have consequences. As I 
found out in my previous hearing in front of another committee not 
so long ago, what I thought were perfectly reasonable remarks 
were not taken as such. So I would rather defer that one as well 
until closed session. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I thought that only happened to us. I am 
not relieved that it has happened to you, but maybe it gives me 
some comfort. 

Mr. Goss. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cornyn. 

Senator Cornyn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My questions have to do with our southern border, down in Mex- 
ico, Central America, and South America. I have heard our Na- 
tion’s policy, while we have been consumed with other more imme- 
diate and urgent causes in the Middle East described, as a policy 
of benign neglect towards our southern neighbors. I am afraid that 
if that is an accurate description, that that neglect may come back 
and bite us badly at some point. 

One of my concerns has to do with Chinese investment and mili- 
tary, and possible military-to-military cooperation, certainly with 
Castro’s involvement, in South America, and the increasing bellig- 
erence of South American leaders toward the United States. I’m 
also concerned with the prohibition on our ability to enter into mili- 
tary to military cooperative agreements unless there is a bilateral 
agreement that exempts our servicemembers from prosecution be- 
fore the International Criminal Court. 

I would like to ask Admiral Jacoby about that in a minute. But 
first, Director Goss, the State Department’s “Pattern of Global Ter- 
rorism 2003” notes that, “Although there continue to be reports in 
2003 of an al Qaeda presence in the triborder area” — that is the 
area of Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay — “these reports remain 
uncorroborated by intelligence and law enforcement officials.” 

But it is no secret, even if that specific activity is uncorroborated. 
Given our porous southern borders, given the difficulty that Mexico 
has controlling its borders, and given the activity of all sorts of 
lawless activity, whether it is human smuggling, trafficking in per- 
sons, money laundering, or illegal drug activity, are you satisfied 
that we are committing the appropriate level of resources to protect 
ourselves from threats emanating from the south? 

Mr. Goss. In terms of information collection, Senator? Is that the 
thrust of your question? 

Senator Cornyn. Yes, let us start there. But certainly if we had 
information there was a danger, we would do something about it. 
But let us start with that, please, sir. 

Mr. Goss. No, I am not satisfied that we have sufficient coverage 
of our back yard at all. We very clearly have over the years — and 
this has been going on for some time actually — been stripping down 
and perhaps enjoying a peace dividend, as some would maybe char- 
acterize it. But we have phased out a lot of activities that we wish 
we had not at this point. 

We are strong in some areas. We are better in some areas. 
Narco trafficking is an area in which we actually are pretty atten- 
tive to. Some of the other kinds of things that are going on down 
there which we could be better informed on that would help us 
clearly are the kinds of things I was speaking of. 

Most particularly, perhaps the main threat is exactly the move- 
ment of people or the trafficking of weapons or materials that could 
be of value to terrorists or others who have other agendas. Those 
are areas in which you want as much information as you can get 
all the time, and areas I think that need building up. 
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Senator Cornyn. Well, I very much appreciate your candor, more 
than I can say, because it seems self-evident to me coming from 
Texas and spending a fair amount of time along our border region. 
Just recently I flew with the Border Patrol helicopter down the Rio 
Grande River around Laredo. We do a pretty good job of controlling 
movement across our international bridges in places where at least 
people ostensibly try to comply with legal requirements. But be- 
tween the bridges it is wide open and, unfortunately, I agree with 
you that there is a lot of opportunity there for people who want to 
hurt us to come through there. 

Admiral Jacoby, let me ask you about the Chinese and other gov- 
ernment investment and activity in South America, particularly 
the limitations that apply, unless someone signs an article 98 
agreement to exempt U.S. service persons from prosecution before 
the International Criminal Court. What kind of hindrances and 
problems do you see there that perhaps we need to pay more atten- 
tion to that would limit the ability of other nations to get very 
much involved, particularly on a military level, in South America? 

Admiral Jacoby. Senator, you can appreciate I do not follow the 
article 98 policy implications closely as part of my responsibilities. 
From our standpoint as Defense Intelligence, we have not had inhi- 
bitions in terms of the kinds of relationships and our activities of 
our defense attaches and so forth as a result of this. But obviously, 
when you get into the training and some of the other actions and 
activities, article 98 gets to be a major player. 

Your observation about Chinese investment in the hemisphere is 
very accurate. I am thinking back to my days as Director of Naval 
Intelligence, when the Chinese companies were very active with 
the Panama Canal companies as an investment opportunity. Sir, 
that continues in the hemisphere and, frankly, continues globally. 
It would not be at all a surprise, if a booming domestic economy 
and a worldwide presence opened up those kind of opportunities for 
Chinese investment. Central America is one key area. 

Senator Cornyn. Given the inhibitions or perhaps prohibition I 
should say, on military to military cooperation that we have — and 
I am not suggesting I know the answer to that yet, but just that 
it is a problem we need to pay attention to — those investments will 
follow on with military involvement and cooperation between these 
South American and Central American governments that we are 
precluded from interacting with on that same basis. 

Certainly we know that Fidel Castro is uninhibited in his activi- 
ties with some of the countries in South America that are natural 
resource-rich, and that China and other nations want to have ac- 
cess to for their own economic survival and vitality. 

My time is up. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Goss. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much, and I apologize to the 
witnesses. We have the budget over on the floor and our amend- 
ments come up at different times, and I regret that I missed the 
earlier parts of the testimony. 

Admiral Jacoby, Director Goss, did you tell us — and I apologize 
if you have — about the number of Iraqis that are being trained cur- 
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rently? Do we have the numbers and what the flow line is in terms 
of output from them in Iraq? 

Admiral Jacoby. Senator Kennedy, it did not come up and, 
frankly, I do not have those kinds of numbers. You would have to 
work with the Department for that. 

Senator Kennedy. All right. I know you have gone through this, 
but I would like to come back to this policy on rendition. I have 
been informed by staff that there has been some comments about 
this and a desire to get into a secure session for it. But I would 
like to ask a little bit more about some parts of it that I think 
ought to be able to be answered. 

Yesterday the President said we send detainees back to their 
country of origin with the promise that they will not be tortured. 
Last month, Mr. Goss, you said that we have an accountability pro- 
gram to make sure the promises are kept. But since September 11 
the U.S. has flown 150 suspects to countries like Egypt, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria, and Jordan, countries that we know engage in the tor- 
ture, and they are not always the detainee’s country of origin. We 
have turned over a Canadian to Syria, where allegedly he was tor- 
tured for nearly a year until the Syrians concluded he had no ties 
to al Qaeda and released him. 

We detained an Arab German and flew him to Afghanistan, 
where he was drugged, beaten, and then released 5 months later. 
We captured an Arab citizen of Australia and flew him into Egypt, 
who says he was given intense electric shocks, hung from metal 
hooks, beaten, and almost drowned. The U.S. eventually released 
him from Guantanamo. 

If we are sending them back to the countries of origin, how do 
you explain the fact that we are sending many of these people to 
other countries? 

Mr. Goss. Senator, thank you. On the subject of transferring 
dangerous terrorists and how that all comes about, there are obvi- 
ously a number of equities involved. We have liaison sources. We 
have other government agencies. The idea of moving people 
around, transferring people for criminal or other reasons by govern- 
ment agencies, is not new. For us in the intelligence business, the 
idea of helping out dealing with terrorists has been around for 
about 20 years, and we do have policies and programs on how to 
do it. 

We also have liaison partners who make requests of us, and we 
try to respect not only the sovereign rights of other countries, but 
all of the conventions and our own laws and of course the Constitu- 
tion. As far as I know, we do that, and in cases where we do not 
or there is a problem, there are ways to bring it to the attention 
of people like our IG. That system does work. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, you mentioned other times. During the 
Clinton administration they had used rendition. They used it, as I 
understand it, for limited purposes, to return terrorist suspects for 
criminal prosecution. It required an interagency group’s review. Do 
you require interagency groups to review, and also to approve each 
requested transfer? Do you have those kinds of safeguards? Did you 
maintain that process? 

Mr. Goss. Sir, I can only speak for the Intelligence Community. 
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Senator Kennedy. That is exactly what I am asking. Those were 
in place during the previous administration. I am asking whether 
those kinds of protections still exist. 

Mr. Goss. I actually believe that since September 11 and since 
we have understood the value of how to deal with the terrorist 
threat that we have more safeguards and more oversight in place 
than we did before. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, there are many that believe that if we 
abuse prisoners in ways, we do not undermine al Qaeda; we 
strengthen them and make it easier to recruit terrorists and create 
a backlash of hatred against us. 

Moving on to the Bybee memoranda, which we went into in very 
great detail in the Judiciary Committee at the time of Mr. Gon- 
zalez’s hearings. I am wondering whether you can confirm that the 
CIA is no longer using the legal guidance contained in the August 
2002 Bybee memorandum? That is the earlier memorandum, just 
to refresh your recollection. That was in place for 2 V 2 years. Basi- 
cally, the evidence is that it was initially requested by the CIA to 
get Mr. Gonzalez to request the Office of Legal Counsel (OLC) to 
give them a memorandum that would permit them a lot more lati- 
tude in terms of dealing with prisoners. Now that has been re- 
pealed. 

I am just trying to refresh your recollection. But I want to know 
whether you can confirm that the CIA has conformed its conduct 
as redefined in the December 2004 OLC memorandum. 

Mr. Goss. Senator, I am obviously not as informed on the exact 
memorandum as you are or as your Judiciary Committee would be. 
Let me say that I know that the CIA has done everything it can 
to find out what the rules are, to get them as clear as possible, and 
to give those instructions to the men and women in the Intelligence 
Community in the field. 

I am satisfied that is happening. 

Senator Kennedy. I asked Mr. Gonzalez specifically whether or 
not he had given the new memorandum to the CIA and he said it 
had been distributed to the Defense Department and he presumed, 
that it had been given to the CIA. Those are guidelines on torture 
and I think it is important to know. 

Mr. Goss. Excuse me, sir. I thought you were talking about the 
transfer of detainees. 

Senator Kennedy. No. 

Mr. Goss. These memos you are talking about go to the treat- 
ment? 

Senator Kennedy. That is right. 

Mr. Goss. Sir, there has, as we talked about earlier, been some 
discussion about what are the right policy guidelines that are com- 
pletely understood by everybody, both military and civilian. I think 
that there is clarity on that now. I will not say in open session, but 
I can tell you absolutely, as I testified to the Intelligence Oversight 
Committee, that at this time there are no techniques, if I could say, 
that are being employed that are in any way against the law or 
would be considered torture or anything like it. 

Senator Kennedy. My time is up, Mr. Chairman. When you go 
back to the office, if you could look at the December 20 OLC memo- 
randum which overrode the initial Bybee memorandum that was 
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wide open in terms of permitting, and I think that was really the 
basis of a lot of the abuses that took place. Could you give us the 
assurances that the agency, all of its instructions to its field organi- 
zations and to anyone that is coming under its kind of control that 
those particular provisions outlined in the Legal Counsel are being 
respected throughout the Intelligence Agency. 

If you could submit that to me, I would appreciate it very much. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir. Just to make sure I understand: you wish to 
make sure that we are adhering to the December 20, 2004, guide- 
lines? 

Senator Kennedy. Yes. 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir, I will get you that. 

Senator Kennedy. I do not want to take the additional time. 
There is a dramatic difference between what was permitted for 2Vz 
years under the Bybee memorandum and then what was changed. 
What was changed was sent up just at the time that Mr. Gon- 
zalez’s nomination came up here, and Mr. Gonzalez then testified 
that those were the rules. He indicated that the changed rules 
went to the Defense Department and he presumed that they went 
to the CIA, but he did not know that for certain, I think it is fair 
to say. I would like to know. 

He indicated and later the Secretary of Defense has indicated 
that that is what is now guiding the DOD. Does the Agency know 
about it and are you complying? Can you give us the assurance 
that those are the instructions that are being used out in the field? 

Mr. Goss. I will do that, sir. 

Senator Kennedy. I thank you. 

I thank the chair. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. While the Bybee memorandum was recalled 
and altered somewhat, it was fundamentally an accurate statement 
of the ultimate powers of a President to defend the United States. 
The important point is that this was an OLC memorandum to the 
President and the executive branch, at their request, on what the 
powers of the President and the executive branch were, including 
the military. 

However, the military never had a policy to execute or carry out 
all those powers. In fact, their policies were much more restrictive 
and have been more restrictive than may have been allowed under 
the broadest interpretation of the law, as I understand. Senator 
Kennedy and I have been on this in the Judiciary Committee for 
some time and we have had lawyers, cases, and arguments. 

I want to say that that was an advice given by the OLC of the 
U.S. Department of Justice, empowered to render such opinions, 
and they rendered an opinion. The military never developed or car- 
ried out a policy to my knowledge, and to any of the hearings that 
we have seen, that would have gone beyond the law and even car- 
ried out the full powers of that memorandum. 

I would also note that, I know, Admiral Jacoby and Director 
Goss, how frustrating and difficult your task is. I think about those 
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people that we have been called on to release them: They have to 
be released, we cannot hold these unlawful combatants in Guanta- 
namo. They are not prisoners of war (POWs). They have less pro- 
tections than prisoners of war. They are unlawful combatants who 
sneak into a country with the idea of killing people surreptitiously, 
of not wearing uniforms, of not openly being a part of a nation 
state, as POWs are. 

So we have to release them. We released a bunch of them and 
now we see that the newspapers are reporting at least 12 have 
been re-arrested in the theater attacking Coalition Forces. It is not 
an easy task. Nothing you do is going to make people happy. If you 
release them improperly to some foreign country and they release 
them and they kill somebody, they will blame you for letting them 
go. If you hold them, they will continue to blame you for that. 

The traditional rule of warfare is that a person that is captured 
during the course of war is held until the war is over. That is the 
way we do. 

Let me ask both of you this. From my experience as United 
States Attorney, working with a host of different Federal agencies, 
I came to realize just how hard it is to achieve cooperation, part- 
nership, and unity. We passed the Intelligence Reform Act last De- 
cember. The President has signed it. We will soon be having con- 
firmation hearings for Ambassador Negroponte, who will be the 
new DNI. 

How is this expected to affect your agencies and your relation- 
ships with one another? Have you made changes and taken actions 
now in preparation for that that can help make this a success? I 
am not sure it was a brilliant plan, if you want to know my opin- 
ion. But we have done it, and it could work and could be successful. 

Have you any thoughts? If you need any further legislation to 
make this thing work better, I hope you will let Congress know. Di- 
rector Goss? 

Mr. Goss. Thank you very much, Senator. I appreciate your ob- 
servations on the Judicial Committee’s proceedings. 

I am prepared, Senator Kennedy, to tell you that we have seen 
the December 4 OLC memo and fully comply with its guidance, I 
am so informed. If you have further guidance on that matter, we 
always welcome it. We want to be sure we are doing the right 
things. 

On the question of the DNI, this is legislation that we are doing 
our best to implement. That is our job and we will do our best to 
implement it. It is up to you to determine if there will be further 
changes, but if we have suggestions we will certainly be forthcom- 
ing. 

As the DCI, I have started the process of how I would turn over 
the responsibilities that would be community-wide to the DNI. 
That process is in effect right now. We have begun already. We 
have of course set up a National Counterterrorism Center (NCTC), 
which is also provided for. The steps are underway. 

I have tried to reserve for the DNI all of the decisions that would 
be appropriately the prerogatives of the DNI. So we are treading 
water a little bit in a few places, but we have the foundation stones 
in place for a DNI to come in, to make the decisions, and to launch 
rather rapidly in my view. 
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Frankly, I think it is going to work out fine, because we are deal- 
ing with people who have worked together for a long time, and who 
are trying to do the best they can for our country, and for our men 
and women in uniform overseas who are clearly in harm’s way, as 
well as our men and women in the Intelligence Community, who 
are also taking huge risks. 

I do not think there is any question about that. There will be 
some question about how we straighten out some of the working re- 
lationships. That is an inevitability. I think that is what we are ex- 
pected to do in our jobs and we will do it. 

Senator Sessions. Admiral Jacoby. 

Admiral Jacoby. Senator, we are looking forward, obviously, to 
the confirmation and moving ahead. In the mean time, we are not 
treading water either. We have put considerable amount of time 
and attention through last fall and into this year in strengthening 
the defense capabilities and the integration within Defense Intel- 
ligence so that when we are a part of this national community we 
are bringing the best possible capabilities we can to the DNI for 
his employment. 

Obviously, we are active in the transition team planning that Di- 
rector Goss has put in place. We also have not slowed down or 
wavered from our course to strengthen our relationships with other 
Intelligence Community partners, most specifically the CIA in the 
analysis and HUMINT area and very specifically our involvement 
and long-term engagement within the NCTC. 

So I think I can assure you that we are not sitting and waiting. 
We are preparing and ready to move out. 

Senator Sessions. I am glad to hear that. I know that as a direct 
result of President Bush’s very strong leadership, every agency 
reached a new level of sharing of information and cooperation, and 
a lot of it was done on a personal basis. People met at the proper 
levels and started sharing information to an incredible degree. 

We need to be sure that this new reorganization does not upset 
that. It could even be a setback without everybody’s determined ef- 
fort to make sure we do not, in our formalization of these proce- 
dures, drift back into the bureaucratic mind set rather than the 
personal immediate sharing of relevant and important information. 

I know that you will work toward that. I would just want to say, 
Director Goss, that I respect your agents so much. I know the CIA 
has been blamed for this and that, and we want to see some 
changes but I salute you and support you in making changes that 
you feel are necessary to really empower that agency to reach its 
fullest potential. Having been around the world and visited with 
CIA agents in dangerous countries that they work in 7 days a 
week, 12 hours a day, nobody knows their name, I know that they 
could be targets of a terrorist at any time. Their families cannot 
join them in these countries. They are serving as much as any sol- 
dier in the field and we need to remember and value their contribu- 
tion to this Republic. 

Mr. Goss. Thank you for recognizing that, Senator. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Good morning. I would like both of your comments on Venezuela, 
Bolivia, and the Venezuelan-Colombian border, as well as the Revo- 
lutionary Armed Forces of Colombia. 

Mr. Goss. They are emerging troublesome areas and demand 
close coverage, probably some policy formation, and perhaps some 
execution before we understand the real intent motives for some of 
the activities that are going on. We clearly are talking about some 
political activities. We are talking about some illegal activities with 
narcotraffickers. We are talking illegal arms smuggling and a 
bunch of other things. 

We are talking about meddling in sovereign affairs of different 
countries by state actors. There is quite a bit on the plate to cover 
and a lot of decisions to be made policy-wise about what steps to 
take, and we should be ready to help take those steps when we are 
required to. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Chairman Lugar of the Foreign Relations 
Committee is doing an investigation right now with regard to the 
implications of the cutoff of oil from Venezuela were that has be- 
come the case. I think we would have some warning, because there 
are not any refineries other than ours right now that can refine 
that grade of crude. We would have some. 

We need to be mindful of that. We also need to be mindful of an 
opportunity, despite Chavez’s rhetoric, in which we can start bring- 
ing them together. Now, my sense is he thinks the CIA was behind 
the coup that tried to take him out, and thus he does not have 
much dealings with the CIA at all. But there is government-to-gov- 
ernment contact with regard to our FBI and there are still mili- 
tary-to-military contacts there. I think we ought to continue to en- 
courage, if not with him, moderation within that society as much 
as we can. 

Admiral, do you have anything more to report to us on the 
search for Scott Speicher? 

Admiral Jacoby. Senator, let me just sort of recap. We have, as 
we have talked previously, no information to suggest that Captain 
Speicher was ever held by the former Iraqi Government. We con- 
tinue our search for information by having it be a high-end require- 
ment for any detainees. We are positioned and prepared to put our 
team back on the ground in Iraq if any new leads develop. But 
right now there are really no active leads. 

We are in the process of preparing a report for the Secretary of 
the Navy of the work that was done on the ground, so that we pull 
all of that together and put the source reporting together all in one 
document for his consideration. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I was under the impression that that re- 
port was supposed to be ready months ago. What is holding it up? 

Admiral Jacoby. Sir, it came to me. I did not find it to be as 
complete as I felt it needed to be, recognizing that it is an interim 
report in the sense that the search for information continues, and 
I remanded it back to the drafters and the team that had been on 
the ground in Iraq to fill in some areas that I thought were not de- 
finitive enough in the finding. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, one thing that I want to thank you 
about is that when Pat Roberts and I started agitating on this 
about a couple of years ago, you all formed that special Speicher 
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unit, which was formed before we went into Iraq. We are grateful 
for that, and we are grateful for the dedication of the people that 
were on that particular unit because they worked very hard. 

Admiral Jacoby. They did, sir, and I will relay that to them. 

Senator Bill Nelson. We first thought they were going to find 
him, and then we thought we might be able to find the evidence 
so that the family could have closure. 

Admiral Jacoby. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you for that. But I wish you would 
speed up that report. We are kind of getting tired of waiting for 
it. 

Admiral Jacoby. It is about to be finalized, sir. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Director, in your testimony regarding 
Haiti you stated that the outlook is very cloudy for legitimate time- 
ly elections in November 2005, even with substantial intelligence 
support. What in the world are we going to do if there are no time- 
ly elections? What impact is that going to have on the internal se- 
curity situation? 

Mr. Goss. Senator, I think it is the internal security situation 
that is actually impacting the capacity to have the elections at this 
point. I am hoping that we will, through the efforts that are being 
made there, and are now I think being led perhaps by the Brazil- 
ians — I may have that wrong 

Senator Bill Nelson. They are part of it. 

Mr. Goss. Good leadership. They are trying to work their way 
through the countryside to create stability. When we see the oppor- 
tunity for an electoral council to get up again and there to be what 
I will call a more normal process, I will be more encouraged and 
it will not be such a cloudy forecast. 

But right now we just are not at that level of stability or oppor- 
tunity in Haiti, regrettably. I wish it were not so, but it is. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Does that suggest that one possibility is 
that we do not have a substantial enough international security 
force to stabilize the country? 

Mr. GOSS. In my estimate, they could beef up the intelligence se- 
curity force a little bit and it probably would have a benign effect, 
that is correct. But I still think that there are some matters among 
Haitians which are going to need to be settled, and I think that 
that has historically been a difficult proposition. 

One hopes to keep providing the opportunity for them to work it 
out. We have done that a number of times and so far we have not 
had the success we had hoped. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, thank you both for your public serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Goss. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator Nelson. 

I would like to inform members of the committee, and many of 
them are participating in the debate on the floor, that it is the in- 
tention of the chair and the ranking member to reconvene in Hart 
219 at approximately 12:10 to continue the closed session. So we 
will now have the participation and the question period by our col- 
league Senator Clinton, and then we may have a housekeeping or 
another matter you wish to bring up. 

Senator Levin. A couple questions. 
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Chairman Warner. All right, thank you. 

Senator Clinton. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Director Goss and Admiral Jacoby. I thank you both 
for your service and for being here to respond to our questions. The 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS) has been trying to focus 
the antiterrorism spending that it has jurisdiction over in a more 
strategic, risk-based manner. Through their analysis, they have 
identified a number of possible attacks that it views as most plau- 
sible or devastating, including the detonation of a nuclear device in 
a major city, the release of sarin nerve agent in office buildings, 
and a truck bombing of a sports arena. 

I would like to ask you both, what role if any did the CIA and 
the DIA have in working with the DHS in generating this analysis 
and list? 

Mr. Goss. Senator, I do not believe that CIA had much role in 
that at all. The breakdown in DHS between domestic and foreign 
is very critical because Americans do not spy on Americans and we 
keep our foreign intelligence program overseas. However, we do 
provide information. That is the place where we come together. So 
the degree of information that might have gone into some esti- 
mates on that, it is very possible and probably likely that some CIA 
sources, some of our channels, were used in making estimates 
about the likelihood of a chem-bio attack or so forth. 

But as to sitting down and assessing directly where the risks are 
in the homeland, that would be a little bit out of our lane. 

Senator Clinton. Admiral? 

Admiral Jacoby. Senator, the same. Clearly, discussions about 
the potential threats goes on in a community forum, but we would 
not have participated in homeland security’s internal prioritization 
and ordering of the threats. 

Senator Clinton. At several hearings by this committee I have 
asked about the level of coordination between the DOD, the Intel- 
ligence Community, and the DHS because I am concerned that we 
may not have the appropriate level of information-sharing and co- 
ordination. 

For example, I was struck by the comments in the newspapers 
today about the anthrax scare in the DOD facility and the either 
failure to or inability to better coordinate with the public health re- 
sponse mechanism and the like. I appreciate greatly the wall be- 
tween the different and appropriate roles that each of you have, be- 
tween domestic and intelligence, but I am not yet persuaded that 
we have as sufficient a coordination as we need. 

Now, I know that the DNI and how that is stood up will perhaps 
play some role. But I think it would be useful to again think more 
closely. If you look at the list that DHS has put forth — nuclear det- 
onation, sarin nerve agent, truck bombing — it is almost impossible 
to imagine that there is not quite a bit of overlap in trying to make 
those assessments between what we know, and what the informa- 
tion is we are gathering abroad. 

Obviously, much of this list is based on DHS’s assessment of the 
intelligence that it is receiving and how it is evaluating it. I am 
hoping that we can continue to improve the flow of information and 
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coordination, and I would look forward to hearing any ideas you 
might have on that. 

Second, I read this week that General Musharraf said the Paki- 
stani army might have come close to capturing Osama bin Laden 
near the Afghan border in late spring or early summer of last year. 
Could each of you enlighten us on the status of the hunt for bin 
Laden? 

Mr. GOSS. Senator, thank you. For the first part of the question, 
I totally agree that the level of coordination is a constant job. We 
always have to be working at that. It is not just cooperation; it is 
moving the information, it is needing to share it with those who 
need to know it. That takes some doing. We are dealing with hori- 
zontal integration as well as vertical, down to the State, local, and 
the municipal. 

Some of this is new for some people, and it is actually happening. 
It is perhaps not happening as fast as we would like, but it is hap- 
pening and it will continue to happen, because the thrust is all that 
way. 

I think that I would agree with your surmise that the informa- 
tion-sharing is not sufficient yet, but the trend lines are good and 
the momentum and the push we are giving it is right. I think we 
are heading in the right direction. 

As for talking about some of the information, we do have a prob- 
lem. Candidly, sometimes we pick things up somewhere around the 
world in the many ways we do it. We are not really sure whether 
it is real. Even if it is a wonderful source, we are not sure whether 
it is wishful thinking or coffee house chat or something else. 

So what is a real plot? When somebody says trucking industry 
or big building or something somewhere, is that a real plot or is 
it wishful thinking? Those kinds of fine filters are a new kind of 
analysis for us. We are doing better at it, but there is still room 
for improvement. 

In terms of the hunt for bin Laden, I would like to reserve some 
of that for the closed session. I could simply say it goes on. It is 
very informed, and I would agree that there have been times when 
we have been closer than not. 

Senator Clinton. Admiral? 

Admiral Jacoby. I join the DCI and would like to follow up in 
closed also, please. 

Senator Clinton. Director Goss, in the last 10 days or so former 
Senator Sam Nunn gave a very thorough and somewhat disheart- 
ening speech about the status of nonproliferation efforts at the Na- 
tional Press Club. The thrust seemed to be that we are losing 
ground with opportunities to dismantle and prevent the potential 
misuse of nuclear material and weaponry, particularly out of the 
former Soviet Union. 

Have you had a chance to read Senator Nunn’s speech? 

Mr. Goss. I have not. 

Senator Clinton. Have you, Admiral Jacoby? 

Admiral Jacoby. I have not, no, ma’am. 

Senator Clinton. Well, obviously I have a very high regard for 
Senator Nunn for his experience in this area. Perhaps if I could, 
Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate getting some response with re- 
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spect to the specific points Senator Nunn made from both of our 
witnesses at some future point. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Chairman Warner. Yes, I think that is very much an issue be- 
fore this committee, and if each of you would provide for the record 
at your convenience a response to Senator Clinton’s questions. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. I thank the Senator from New York. 

Now, Senator Levin, you had one or two further items? 

Senator Levin. Just a couple questions. 

Chairman Warner. Then we will proceed to the closed session. 

Senator Levin. This is a housekeeping issue. 

I want to get back into the question of torture and abuse, be- 
cause there has been some suggestions here which I think have to 
be clarified by our witnesses. First of all, I think everybody agrees 
that interrogation does, if properly held, produce useful intelligence 
at times. But we have also been told that torture, abusive interro- 
gation, does not produce reliable intelligence. Would you agree with 
that, Director? 

Mr. Goss. I would agree that torture is not proper interrogation 
and it does not give you the results that professional interrogation 
would bring you. 

Senator Levin. In other words, it does not give us credible or re- 
liable intelligence if it is tortured out of somebody? 

Mr. Goss. I cannot say in every circumstance. I just simply say 
that professional interrogators will tell you that torture is not the 
best way to get good interrogation properly done. I cannot say in 
every instance that somebody who is tortured gives you good or bad 
information. 

Senator Levin. But there are a lot of reasons that we do not en- 
gage in torture. Number one, it is opposed to our laws and our val- 
ues, right? 

Mr. Goss. It is opposed to our laws and our values. 

Senator Levin. As a general matter it does not produce reliable 
intelligence, would that be accurate, as a general matter? 

Mr. Goss. I would guess so. 

Senator Levin. It also jeopardizes our men and women, does it 
not, who are wearing our uniform, who might be captured some 
day? Admiral, would you agree with that? 

Admiral Jacoby. I would, yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. I think we have to be very careful with some of 
the suggestions that are made here. We all want interrogation of 
people who are captured. We want the intelligence which we can 
get from them and we want it to be reliable. But we also want to 
protect the men and women who are representing this Nation and 
that is not advanced if we engage in torture or abusive practices. 
We have been told that over and over again by our military, and 
by the CIA, and it seems to me we need you to clearly reaffirm that 
for us here this morning. 

Mr. Goss. I reaffirm that. 

Senator Levin. All right. 
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Mr. Goss. It is too important a tool to lose. Therefore it must be 
done professionally and we must have careful oversight. 

Senator Levin. Director, the Church report said that approxi- 
mately 30 ghost detainees who were unregistered were held at 
DOD facilities in Iraq and that was at the request of the CIA. That 
is what the Church report tells us. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. GOSS. If we are going to talk about the findings of the meth- 
ods of how the Intelligence Community works, sir, could we do that 
in the next session? I would be happy to answer it. 

Senator Levin. Well, except that he told us that in an unclassi- 
fied session, and that is in his unclassified report, that approxi- 
mately 30 ghost detainees were held unregistered at DOD facilities 
in Iraq at the request of the CIA. 

Mr. Goss. I have no doubt that that is his report, that is his find- 
ing. 

Senator Levin. If he can say that publicly, why can you not? 

Mr. Goss. Sir, I do not know about the details of the report and 
how he came to that conclusion or not. The question here was reg- 
istering. Your question is some numbers were apparently not reg- 
istered. I do not know what the time lines for registering are. I do 
not know what the definition of “ghost detainees” are. 

Senator Levin. You have also made reference, Director, to the IG 
of the CIA having briefed the Intelligence Committee, and I think 
the chairman clarified that, that it was not the Intelligence Com- 
mittee. He said, accurately I believe, that it was the chair and vice 
chair of the Intelligence Committee that he talked to. 

However, that is not my question. My question is, have you 
checked with the IG at the CIA on the status of his investigation? 
Do you keep yourself informed on that? 

Mr. Goss. Yes. 

Senator Levin. So you know the status of the investigation? 

Mr. Goss. I know generally the status. I do not know each and 
every detail, and I do not get an update every day. I do ask him 
how he is proceeding. I ask him if he has problems. I know about 
the workload that he has on it. I know that he has referred some 
cases. He tells me when he refers a case to the Department of Jus- 
tice. He keeps me informed actually more than I ask him. 

Senator Levin. Well, I would hope he would give you some idea 
as to when we are going to get a report, number one. This is a huge 
missing piece. There is a lot of missing pieces in terms of detainees 
and the handling of detainees. There has been no responsibility 
which has been in any way directed at the people whose policies 
were in conflict. There has been no assessment of that responsibil- 
ity. We have nothing in terms of the Intelligence Community’s role 
in these practices. 

We cannot get it. We get the FBI memos. These now are declas- 
sified. They are out there on the Web. They have been released as 
a response to a request for information under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act. We know that we are told that at this Guantanamo in- 
terrogations that there are representatives of unnamed agencies. 
We presume they are from the CIA, but we cannot find out, and 
have had no assessment in terms of the Intelligence Community’s 
role in improper detainee interrogations. It is essential that that 
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piece be filled in, Director, and that we have some idea as to when 
that report is going to be forthcoming. 

Mr. Goss. Senator, I would agree with you that it is essential 
that that piece not only be filled in, but be filled in regularly and 
timely. I think the difference of our understandings is that my un- 
derstanding is that the oversight is being done by the Intelligence 
Committee, at least under the system that has been carved out by 
your rules, not by ours, and how they would like to have that done. 

Senator Levin. But my question relates to your oversight, your 
IG’s report, and the importance of getting that report completed. I 
would hope that you would have some idea as the head of the agen- 
cy as to when your IG is going to complete that report. 

Mr. Goss. Sir, I can assure you that in one case he has com- 
pleted action on one and a prosecution has taken place, in the case 
in North Carolina. 

Senator Levin. I am talking about the role generally of the agen- 
cy and the rules that were followed or not followed by the agency. 
That is what we are talking about. 

Mr. Goss. That was a report that was asked by my predecessor 
and it is a report that has a number of recommendations, that I 
have referred to in my testimony. I have certainly shared with the 
Intelligence Committee. I believe that certainly the chairman and 
ranking member, and some of the staff have been briefed in on the 
aspects of the transfer, the detention, the interrogation, and the 
techniques. As far as I know, there has been no question that has 
been asked that has not been answered to the committee. 

Senator Levin. Is that a report that you are willing to share with 
this committee, since the Intelligence Community and the defense 
community overlap in terms of interrogation? Will you share that 
report with this committee? 

Mr. Goss. I would be very happy to share the materials that 
come from the Community with the oversight, with the overseers 
that have been designated for those matters. 

Senator Levin. I think that means no. 

Mr. Goss. Well, sir, we are being as cooperative as we can to do 
that by the rules we are given to work with. 

Chairman Warner. Let me at some point just make a comment. 
Are you through? 

Senator Levin. No, I have another question. 

You said this morning, Mr. Director, there are no techniques 
being used by the Intelligence Community now that are against the 
law. Now, the Bybee memo and the rules that were provided in 
that memo were in effect for about 2 years. Are you able to tell us 
today that there were no techniques being used by the Intelligence 
Community that were against the law during that period of time 
up to the end of 2004? 

Mr. Goss. I am not able to tell you that. I am able to discuss 
some of the matters in closed session. 

Senator Levin. My last request is a housekeeping request. You 
very forcefully this morning assured us that you are going to pro- 
vide information to the oversight committees, that you want to co- 
operate with Congress, and I cannot tell you how welcome that as- 
surance is. There is, however, a host of information and questions 
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which have been outstanding for about a year, information which 
has been due from the CIA to this committee for about a year. 

There are four questions for the record from a year ago which 
have not been forthcoming and have not been answered. Two are 
from Senator Dole, one from Senator Akaka, and one from me. 
There have been document requests: April 9, 2004, April 29, 2004, 
and June 29, 2004. 

We have been assured that the material and the answers would 
be forthcoming over and over and over and over again. This is a 
year now. This is before you were the Director, so I am not going 
to hold you responsible obviously for those failures and those bro- 
ken promises for documents. But I would ask you, sir, if you would 
take this list from me this morning that sets out all the questions 
which have not been answered to this committee and all the docu- 
ments which have been promised, and if you would promptly ad- 
dress yourself to responding to those questions and providing those 
documents. 

Mr. Goss. Senator, first of all let me apologize to you for the lack 
of response to the committee and to the people involved in that. I 
do not know the circumstances. You have my assurance I will re- 
ceive that and we will turn to it immediately. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator Levin. Excuse me for 
using the word “housekeeping.” When we talked earlier I thought 
it was with regard to documents. 

Senator Levin. I think I misstated that, too. 

Chairman Warner. Your question line prior thereto was very im- 
portant. 

Let me address the issues procedurally of the work being done 
by the Senate Intelligence Committee, of which I am now an ex- 
officio member and in a previous Congress I was a member and 
ranking member. There are times when under the rules of proce- 
dures of that committee the agency briefs only the chairman and 
ranking member. In consultation with Senator Roberts, I am satis- 
fied that that process is going forward and will continue to go for- 
ward in a satisfactory manner on the issues, many of them raised 
by Senator Levin, with regard to this prisoner issue. 

There is some overlap with the jurisdiction of this committee and 
Senator Roberts and I have no difficulty ever trying to resolve the 
sphere and scope of the activities of our respective committees. 

Senator Sessions. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Yes. 

Senator Sessions. We have been through these issues in Judici- 
ary Committee. In my view the Bybee memo states the ultimate 
powers of the presidency to defend America. The parts of it that 
were most controversial were withdrawn. I am not at all certain 
that if the Bybee memo were followed by CIA they violated any 
international laws. 

Number two, the Red Cross under the Geneva Conventions has 
the ability to identify prisoners, but these prisoners do not qualify 
under the Geneva Conventions because they are unlawful combat- 
ants. They are terrorists. They do not wear a uniform. They do not 
represent a state. They are out to kill anybody. They do not qualify. 
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But the President has said we will treat them humanely in any 
case. 

Matters have been raised that suggest that our soldiers and our 
intelligence officers have carried out torture when the U.S. Con- 
gress has defined torture, and torture by this Congress was de- 
fined. Senator Kennedy and others voted for the statute and it says 
“substantial pain and psychological distress.” 

So the idea that somebody can be treated better who cooperates 
and somebody who is not cooperating gets less well treatment is 
not torture. I think a lot of the actions that have been carried out 
have been within the law and should not be defined as torture be- 
cause it is not torture under the statute. 

Chairman Warner. I thank my colleague. 

We have to shorten our session so that we can do a closed ses- 
sion, and then the Senate has an extensive calendar of votes com- 
ing up. It has been a very good hearing, Director Goss. 

Mr. Goss. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Warner. I welcome you for your first official appear- 
ance before this committee. Admiral Jacoby, the same. We will con- 
tinue now in room 219, the Intelligence Committee spaces. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 
china’s military budget 

1. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Jacoby, I understand that China’s official military 
budget would grow by 12.6 percent this year to $30 billion, in line with its past 
budgets. However, I also understand that this may not be a completely accurate dis- 
closure, that it does not include the cost of new weapons purchases and research 
that could push China’s actual military budget upwards of $60 billion. The U.S.- 
China Commission and the Department of Defense (DOD) assessed that the 2004 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) defense budget was grossly under-reported and that 
reliance on official figures excluded much of China’s military modernization pro- 
gram. The U.S. -China Commission estimated that China’s defense budget is at least 
two to three times higher than its official statements. Even if we accept China’s offi- 
cial figures, its defense budget has increased by 13 percent nearly every year since 
1997. This is far above its average 8.2 percent gross domestic product (GDP) growth 
for those years. 

Can you please comment on China’s questionable defense budget accounting and 
the implications of its sustained double-digit military growth? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

china’s ongoing proliferation 

2. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Jacoby, China has long been a known proliferator of 
prohibited weapons and technologies to countries such as Iran, North Korea, and 
Pakistan. This proliferation occurs in spite of repeated nonproliferation commit- 
ments in 1992, 1994, 1998, 2000 and 2002. The U.S. -China Commission’s 2004 re- 
port states, “China’s assistance to weapons of mass destruction-related programs in 
countries of concern continues, despite repeated promises to end such activities and 
the repeated imposition of U.S. sanctions.” This is more than just a problem. For 
these countries to obtain weapons of mass destruction (WMD) technology clearly 
threatens our national security in an immediate way. Some of the companies known 
for proliferation have been repeatedly sanctioned for more than a decade. At the 
very least it appears that the Chinese government is ineffective or worse, negligent. 
But as closely as some of these cases are linked to the government, I don’t think 
we can safely assume anything. How is this proliferation occurring and why has it 
been allowed to continue? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 
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china’s energy problem 

3. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Jacoby, I am alarmed at the growing gap between 
China’s exploding energy needs and its topped-out production level. I am even more 
concerned at where they are looking for new energy sources. As you stated in your 
written testimony, “Beijing may also think it has an opportunity to improve diplo- 
matic and economic relations, to include access to energy resources, with other coun- 
tries distrustful or resentful of U.S. policy.” I think we have seen this with Iran and 
Venezuela. This is a very disturbing trend. I quote the U.S. -China Commission’s 
2004 report: “One of Beijing’s stated goals is to reduce what it considers U.S. super- 
power dominance in favor of a multi-polar global power structure in which China 
attains superpower status on par with the United States.” Would you comment on 
the significance of this trend? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

4. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Jacoby, would it be an exaggeration to say that we 
are moving toward a zero-sum game with China? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 


china’s military modernization 

5. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Jacoby, you said in your written testimony that Chi- 
na’s “acquisition priorities appear unchanged from my testimony last year.” In light 
of this, please comment on the implications of China’s increased amphibious assault 
ship production, its recent launch of “Type 094” nuclear submarines (which are the 
first capable of striking the continental U.S. with nuclear missiles from its home 
waters) and the development of the strategic JL-2 ballistic missile. Do these devel- 
opments represent a continuation or change in China’s alarming weapons acquisi- 
tion program? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 


Questions Submitted by Senator Susan Collins 
intelligence reform and terrorism prevention act of 2004 

6. Senator Collins. Admiral Jacoby, the 9/11 Commission identified the failure 
to share information as a significant problem plaguing both the Intelligence Com- 
munity’s and the executive branch’s capabilities to counter terrorism. To remedy 
this problem, the intelligence legislation mandates the creation of an Intelligence 
Sharing Environment (ISE) in order to ensure the sharing of terrorism information 
across the executive branch. The legislation authorizes $20 million for each of fiscal 
years 2005 and 2006 so that the executive branch can implement this section and 
create the ISE. What is the status of the executive branch’s creation of the ISE, and 
where is the funding for the ISE contained in the President’s fiscal year 2006 budg- 
et request? 

Admiral JACOBY. The General Defense Intelligence Program (GDIP), the Director 
of National Intelligence’s defense component of the National Intelligence Program, 
did not receive any fiscal year 2005 funds specifically designated for an “Intelligence 
Sharing Environment” (ISE), nor has the GDIP programmed for ISE funds in the 
fiscal year 2006 President’s budget submission. Nevertheless, both DIA and GDIP 
have been tireless advocates of policies and supporters of programs that share infor- 
mation within the Intelligence Community and Law Enforcement Agencies. These 
programs have been supported by the DCI with funds and billets. They include ex- 
pansion of the Joint World Wide Intelligence Communication system and fielding of 
IT tools to combine greater access to data and with the ability to more fully exploit 
it to derive knowledge. We are accelerating implementation of the Regional Service 
Centers to meet increased requirements for global sensitive compartmented infor- 
mation (SCI) connectivity, including increased bandwidth requirements to the SCI 
portion of the Global Information Grid-Bandwidth Expansion initiative. This effort 
also includes modernized infrastructure and enhanced services such as intrusion de- 
tection and network monitoring using emerging technologies and capabilities. We 
are also in the process of content tagging all of our collection and all-source intel- 
ligence reports using Extensible Markup Language (XML). We are convinced com- 
mercial sector “content management practices” and data standards hold the key to 
upgrading our information management capability and place us closer to the infor- 
mation sharing environment and smart networks envisioned by the 9/11 Commis- 
sion’s report and the spirit of the intelligence reform legislation act. 
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RENDITION 

7. Senator COLLINS. Admiral Jacoby, we seem to me to be in a catch-22 situation 
vis-a-vis the CIA and DOD rendition policies, and this concerns me greatly. The 
Pentagon has asked Congress for another $41 million in supplemental funding for 
construction at Guantanamo Bay, including $36 million for a new, more modern 
prison and $5 million for a new perimeter fence. Some press reports indicate that 
as many as 200 of those now at Guantanamo will most likely remain there indefi- 
nitely. 

But freeing or returning prisoners also has its problems. There are legal con- 
straints on releasing prisoners to home countries in which they may face abuse or 
even death. Transferring detainees could also threaten American security because 
they might escape from foreign prisons or the foreign governments might free them. 

Admiral Jacoby, what are your recommendations to establish a workable policy 
and legal framework that allow us to properly hold or release remaining and future 
prisoners? 

Admiral JACOBY. The legal and policy aspects of continued detention or release 
of personnel at Guantanamo Bay are matters appropriately addressed by national 
level policy makers. As an intelligence element, DlA does not formulate national 
policy. 

8. Senator Collins. Admiral Jacoby, do you think rendition is an effective and 
legal way to prevent terrorism? 

Admiral JACOBY. An ability to render terrorists to justice is one of the components 
of a counterterrorism strategy. Questions regarding legality are matters that are 
outside of the purview of the Defense Intelligence Agency. 

9. Senator Collins. Admiral Jacoby, do we know precisely how many detainees 
were “kept off the books” or were “ghost detainees”? 

Admiral JACOBY. DIA has no involvement in rendition policies or operations. I 
have no knowledge of how many detainees were kept off the books or were ghost 
detainees. 

10. Senator Collins. Admiral Jacoby, what was the justification for this practice? 

Admiral JACOBY. I do not have knowledge of the justification for this practice. 

11. Senator Collins. Admiral Jacoby, was there a set policy between the CIA and 
DOD regarding the process for holding unreported detainees? 

Admiral JACOBY. I do not have knowledge of such a policy or process. 

12. Senator Collins. Admiral Jacoby, does this practice continue today? 

Admiral JACOBY. I do not know if this practice continues. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Saxby Chambliss 

MILITARY INTELLIGENCE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 2005 

13. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Jacoby, on March 16 Senator Ben Nelson and 
I introduced S.260, the “Military Intelligence Reorganization Act of 2005.” This leg- 
islation would create a unified, four-star military Intelligence Command (INTCOM), 
which would be comprised of DIA and Service components as designated by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The legislation also allows for the Secretary of Defense to give 
the INTCOM commander the Department’s responsibility for direction and oversight 
of the three national intelligence agencies in DOD, namely, the National Security 
Agency (NSA), the National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency (NGA), and the National 
Reconnaissance Office (NRO). Our two main purposes in creating INTCOM are, 
first, to provide the new DNI, the Secretary of Defense, and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with one primary advisor regarding military intelligence, and 
second, to help ensure our combatant commanders (COCOMs) and our troops on the 
ground have a military intelligence structure that is streamlined, inclusive, easy to 
use, and provides them with the most timely and accurate intelligence available. 

As for intelligence support to our warfighters, I’m aware that there are a series 
of steps under review to remodel defense intelligence, known as the RDI initiatives, 
and that central to this is the establishment of Joint Intelligence Operations Cen- 
ters (JIOCs) for the COCOMs. In your view, could INTCOM serve as the one-stop- 
shop for a COCOM’s intelligence needs by providing DOD intelligence assets and 
coordinating with the DNI for non-DOD support for COCOM requirements? 
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Admiral JACOBY. Success at providing one stop shopping for the intelligence needs 
of the combatant commands would depend upon the level and extent of authority 
that the Secretary of Defense would designate for INTCOM over specific Service in- 
telligence components and the Combat Support Agencies — DIA, NGA, NSA, plus 
NRO. 

14. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Jacoby, could INTCOM put together a JIOC tai- 
lored for the specific intelligence needs of the COCOM, assign it to the COCOM, and 
then provide continuous support to the JIOC? 

Admiral JACOBY. There are a number of ways to ensure a JIOC can be tailored 
for the specific needs of a COCOM. The key to any successful architecture is that 
the deciding authority must have the ability to move intelligence resources across 
programmatic boundaries. For instance, if the JIOC needed true all-source intel- 
ligence capabilities and support, resources resident in GDIP, CCP, NGP, NRP, 
JMIP, and TIARA would be needed. Any legislation would need to provide the 
INTCOM Commander with sufficient authority to align personnel resources and ca- 
pabilities assigned to the JIOC from these different programs. 

15. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Jacoby, is INTCOM compatible with the RDI ini- 
tiatives? 

Admiral JACOBY. Initiatives that enhance the ability to operate Defense intel- 
ligence as an integrated enterprise — a system-of-systems — are likely to be compat- 
ible with RDI. 

16. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Jacoby, turning to the DNI, we believe that he 
will have an unmanageable span of control trying to coordinate 15 different mem- 
bers of the Intelligence Community, eight of which are in the DOD. With INTCOM, 
however, the DNI could deal with a single point of contact for the majority of his 
dealings with the military. What impact do you think INTCOM will have on the 
DNI’s ability to effectively manage the Intelligence Community? 

Admiral JACOBY. I believe Ambassador Negroponte should be the judge of what 
impact an INTCOM would have on his ability to manage the Intelligence Commu- 
nity. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 

TERRORIST THREATS 

17. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, on March 15, Admiral Keating, the Com- 
mander of U.S. Northern Command, told this committee that, “We do not have any 
active intelligence of a capability of a terrorist group to launch a missile attack 
against the U.S. from a ship.” Do you agree with Admiral Keating? 

Admiral Jacoby. I agree with Admiral Keating. 

18. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, do you agree, as your prepared testimony sug- 
gests, that we are more likely to face a terrorist attack against the United States 
than a ballistic missile attack against the Nation? 

Admiral Jacoby. As outlined in my statement for the record, I believe global ter- 
rorism represents the greatest and most immediate threat to our Nation and inter- 
ests. 


CONFIDENCE IN ESTIMATES OF IRAN’S NUCLEAR INTENTIONS 

19. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, as the unanimous Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence report demonstrates, the Intelligence Community was seriously 
wrong in its assessments of Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction (WMD) programs. 
We went to war against Iraq largely on the argument that Iraq possessed WMD and 
could provide them to terrorists. How are you guarding against making the same 
kind of mistakes with respect to analysis of Iran’s nuclear activities, which I believe 
you both admit are dual-use activities (that is, they could be used for nuclear power 
or for nuclear weapons)? 

Admiral Jacoby. [Deleted.l 


NORTH KOREA — WILLINGNESS TO GIVE UP NUCLEAR PROGRAMS 

20. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, according to The Washington Times on March 
15 a North Korean Foreign Ministry spokesman said, “Reality proves that our pos- 
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session of nuclear weapons guarantees balance of power in the region and acts as 
a strong deterrent against the outbreak of war and for maintaining peace,” and 
added that the north, “will take necessary countermeasures, included bolstering of 
its nuclear arsenal, to cope with the extremely hostile attempt of the U.S. to bring 
down [our] system.” 

Does the Intelligence Community believe that North Korea would be willing, 
under certain circumstances, including a guarantee by the United States not to forc- 
ibly attempt to change North Korea’s government, to give up its nuclear programs? 

Admiral JACOBY. As I outlined in my statement, DIA judges North Korea may 
eventually agree to negotiate away parts of its nuclear weapon stockpile and pro- 
gram and agree to some type of inspection regime. However, we do not currently 
foresee conditions under which North Korea under Kim Jong II would entirely sur- 
render its nuclear weapons programs and capabilities, given its previous pursuit of 
a covert program, concerns over external threats to include the United States, and 
association of such capabilities with regime survival and legitimacy. 

21. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, if so, under what circumstances? 

Admiral JACOBY. DIA does not currently foresee conditions under which Kim 
would entirely surrender his nuclear weapons programs and capabilities. 


NORTH KOREA — MISSILES 

22. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, do you believe that North Korea has the abil- 
ity to arm a missile with a nuclear device? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

23. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, do you believe that North Korea has the abil- 
ity to deploy a two-stage intercontinental nuclear missile that could successfully hit 
U.S. territory? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

24. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, if not, how long do you believe it will take 
them to acquire this capability? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

25. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, how long will it take them to then develop 
a three-stage missile capable of reaching all of the United States? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 


CHINA — MILITARY BUILDUP 

26. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, by all accounts, China has increased its de- 
fense spending by at least 12 percent, and is modernizing and improving the capa- 
bilities of their Armed Forces. What is the Intelligence Community assessment of 
the intent behind China’s buildup and modernization? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

27. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, are there differences within the Intelligence 
Community on this? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

28. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, what is the DIA’s assessment? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 


CHINA — EUROPEAN CONTRIBUTION TO MILITARY BUILDUP 

29. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, how have European countries and corpora- 
tions been assisting in China’s military modernization and buildup? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

30. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, have the Europeans been selling items or 
technology to China that is more advanced, more qualitatively superior in terms of 
its contribution to Chinese capabilities, than the items or technology that the United 
States has been selling? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 
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31. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, if the Europeans lift their sanctions on mili- 
tary sales to China do you expect a change in the quality and quantity of items or 
technology that the Chinese would have access to? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 


SECURING NUCLEAR MATERIALS AND WEAPONS IN RUSSIA 

32. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, there has been a policy concern that any secu- 
rity upgrades not be made if such upgrades could possibly improve operational capa- 
bilities at a Russian military facility. From a practical perspective what difference 
does it make if nuclear materials or weapons used against the U.S. or its friends 
or allies are stolen from an operational base or a storage facility? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

33. Senator Levin. Admiral Jacoby, is this still the policy and if it is should we 
rethink that policy? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 


Questions Submitted by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

INSURGENCY IN IRAQ 

34. Senator Akaka. Admiral Jacoby, you have testified recently that “the insur- 
gency in Iraq has grown in size and complexity over the past year. Attacks num- 
bered approximately 25 per day 1 year ago. Today, they average in the 60s.” 
Improvized explosive devices (IEDs) have been the weapon of preference for these 
attacks. Could you explain where the terrorists are getting the weapons for these 
attacks? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

35. Senator Akaka. Admiral Jacoby, are they still looting arms depots left over 
from the Saddam Hussein regime? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

36. Senator Akaka. Admiral Jacoby, in your testimony, you acknowledged that 
key to defeating the insurgents in Iraq is developing tactical level human intel- 
ligence capabilities and a commensurate willingness by Iraqi citizens to come for- 
ward to provide information. You indicated that when we arrive at a situation in 
which Iraqis are coming forward either to volunteer information or to do so for a 
small payment, we will be getting somewhere. Why have these people not been com- 
ing forward yet? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 

37. Senator Akaka. Admiral Jacoby, it suggests that insurgent intimidation of the 
Iraqi people is working. Is that your assessment as well? 

Admiral Jacoby. [Deleted.l 


ISRAELI ARMS DEALS WITH CHINA 

38. Senator Akaka. Admiral Jacoby, there have been press reports that the U.S. 
has expressed concern over Israeli arms deals to China and that the U.S. has raised 
these concerns directly with Israel. Would you provide for the record details of 
Israeli arms deals with China that remain of continuing concern to the United 
States? 

Admiral JACOBY. [Deleted.l 


GLOBAL THREATS ON THE U.S. DURING HIGH OPERATIONAL TEMPO 

39. Senator Akaka. Admiral Jacoby, in your testimony you mentioned that what 
kept you up at night was the variety of sophisticated global threats that the U.S. 
was facing during a period of high operational tempo while transforming our Armed 
Forces structure. Do you believe that these threats growing faster than our ability 
to gather intelligence and manage these challenges to our security? 

Admiral JACOBY. No. 
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IRAN 

40. Senator Akaka. Admiral Jacoby, press reports indicate that the United States 
has deployed unmanned aerial vehicles over Iran to conduct surveillance. Could you 
confirm or deny that these overflights have taken place? 

Admiral JACOBY. Based on our coordination with U.S. CENTCOM and the Joint 
Staff, DOD is not conducting UAV operations within Iranian airspace. 

[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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